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Three further Collections of Ancient Manuscripts from Central Asia .—£»,/ 
A. F. Rudolf HobriTle, C.I.E., Ph.D. 

(With 24 Plates.) 

Since the publication in this Journal * in 1693 of my Recount of 
the Weber Manuscripts, three further collections of Central Asian 
Manuscripts have been placed in my hands by the Foreign Department 
ol ; the Government of India. T received them iu April 1895, November 
1895, aud December 1S96, respectively. 
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1. Fragments. (Plate 1.) 

Ike first of the three collections consist* of mere scraps of 
manuscripts. A pnelitniuaiy account of these was published by mo m 
tile Vroccedings of this Society for May 1895 (pages 84, 85). Tin \ had 
been presented to Mr. Macartney, the British Agent in Kashgar |>y 
the Manager of the Chinese Foreign Commerce in that tovrn r Mr. 
Macartney sent them to Sir A. Talbot, K.O.I.E., the British Resident 
in Kn^mlr, who forwarded them to the Foreign Office in Simla, which 
made them over to me. in the same way, I may here add, the other 
two collections of manuscripts have cofuc iu to my Lands. 

The Foreign Offire li tter, of thd 28th March 1695, i n warding to 
ll,p 11,0 fruipnm.ts, simply stated that they had boon dug out. in Kuchar. 
On my request for further particulars, Mr. Macartney vary kindly 
forwarded to fuc “ the translation of a letter received in Kaslurur on 
tl '° rth December 1894, from Lew, Am ban of Kuobar, to Tsing, 
Manager of <)ie Foreign Commerce Office in Kashgar.” This lettm-, 
be added, cotJtAiued all the information he was vddo to afford with 
reference to my request Th* letter runs h« follows 

“I lv»vo received your lottei\ rfWlri^Wto mujaip* whether 
there arc any sacred Tibetan Mu nH&ef iptTfn tFc" family of Timm 
Beg. I lost.no time in summoning him. He stated that Re had 
uo such manuscripts, but that- some people had, kcvccrI veal’s ago, 
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dug some out from a big mound situated at the west of the city 
[Kuchar], and almost 5 li [slightly over a mile] from it, and that 
as tliis took place a long time ago, the documents had now either 
been sold or burnt. I also went, iu person to make an inspection 
of the mound which was about 10 chang [approximately 100 feet] 
in height and of about the same dimension in circumference. As 
people had already been digging there, a cavity was seen, which, 
however, had fallen in. I hired 20 men to dig under proper super¬ 
vision. After two months’ work, they only dug out a parcel of 
torn paper and torn leaves with writing on them. J now forward 
this to you. If afterwards 1 discover any person possessing such 
manuscripts 1 shall again communicate with you.” 

The locality of the find, indicated in this letter, as 1 shall show 
further on {infra, p. 28), appears to be the same as that from which tho 
flower MSS. ami the Weber MSS. have been recovered. 

Specimens of the fragments, which constitute this collection, are 
shown on Plate 1 in full size. It will be seen that they are the merest 
scraps of manuscripts. There is none among them of any larger size 
than the largest shown in the plate. Of course, the most legible 
specimens have been selected for exhibition, though even amoug them 
tim e arc some which are only legible with the greatest difficulty. But 
their interest lies not so much in what they contain, as in the various 
types of character in which, and the material, on which they are 
written. 
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Tho material of tho fragments is of three different kinds: pabn- 
h it', l.irch-bark, and paper. Tho fragments of palm-leaf arc shown 
under No. J : they arc all that worn found in the collection. Those 
of birch-bark are shown under No. 11 : thcro nro four more which 
have not been figured. The whole of the remainder are scraps of 
pnper. -It will b< noticed that the paper is of several very distinct 
v:.r)efi>>, from a very brown and hard (No. IX) to a very white 
amI n.oft (No. XII) kind. The latter, like the paper of some of the 
W« her MSS., is coated with a thick sizing of gypsuiu. 

The following is a summary of the collection :_ 

No. I, palm-leaf, 9 pieces 

,, IT, birch-bark, 13 .. 

Ill, paper, 12 „ 

„ 1V, do. .1 „ 

,, V’. VI, do. 8 lt 

VII, do. 30 „ 

VIJT, do. 2 „ 

IX, do. 25 „ 

21 i 




Total 145 pieces 

Quito irrespective of tho material, these fragments are inscribed 
with two <|uite distinct types of DtfShnu character, viz., Northern Indian 
(Gupta) and what I have called in my paper on the" Weber MSS. 8 
Central Asian. To the former division belong Nos. I, IT, II I (with the 
exception of piece No. IIIc), Y, YI, VII, VIII (probably), and XI. Of 
tlicso Xu. 1 is of palm-leaf, No. II of birch-bark, and the others of 
. paper. To the Central Asian division belong Nos. IV, TX, X and XII. 
Tho best test-letters for distinguishing the North-Indian from tho 
( antral Asian are the superscribed vowels c and ai. These, in tho 
Central Asian, are made in the form of an almost perpendicular stroke 
with a slight top-curvature to the right, 8 while for the short vowel i the 
same form is used wbiob tho NoHh-1 mlian uses for B. Hence what is 0 
in the North-Indian, is i in the Central Asian. Regarding the time when 
these Central Asian forms of 5 and ni originated, 1 may offer tho 
following suggestions. In the Northern Indian Gupta, at a certain 
time, the tendency shows itself, to give to the usual superscribed curve 
of 6 a serpentine form. This form may be Been on one pf tlte Godf vy 
MSS., on Plate IT, leaf II, reverse, line 3, in the word wanaaE, while tho 
usual form occurs just below in ghpsi. Now by straightening tho 
serpentiue line, but preserving tho upward curve, at the left end, 
the Central Asian form of e is produced. The serpentine line was a 
mere artistic fancy iu vogue at a certain time, but I beliove it eventually 
led to the evolution of the Central Asian forms of c and ai. A look at 
Professor Iliihlcr’s Table IV (oo&imu X IT-XIX.) in his hi than Palwo- 
graphy* shows that tho period during which the fashion of • writing tho 
serpentine forms of $, ai, o, an prevailed in Northern India with regard 
to engraved documents was the Gth and 7th centuries A.D. For maun- 
scripts tho fashion must have commenced much earlier. Manuscripts, 
theiolotc, fashion cannot he well dated l; ; I ,-r than i he (iih 

century A D , and may bo placed the earlier, the more sporadic tho 
observance of the fashion shows itself. To that period, aay tho fonvlk 
o* ue.nturv \.T>., may he referred the evolution of tho (\ nlrul Asian 
forms of medial & and m, Slpo also the remarks, p. 45. 

2 See Journal, As. S<*. firngal., To]. LXH, png> 4. 

8 The is the case, t,[ . nnvc, tvi'di the ..nperactibod rowels r, nail ,m : only 

with them, from the nature of (ho cane, tho distinction in tint .u oliuirh muikad. 

* Iu tbo i'yrfopt h i >f Inilo-Aryan li: • A 
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An equally good test-letter is the akftara ma. The Central Asian 
form of it is made in two distinct divisions : an open square (like the 
ordinary Brahmi pa) above and a horizontal line below. On the other 
hand the North-Indian (Gupta) form consists only of an open square, 
the left side of which is serpentine. The two forms can be distinctly 
seen and compared in IV a* {mi Central Asian) and VII 3 {ma Northern 
Indian). 6 It will be noticed hero that the Central Asian form origi¬ 
nated by prolonging the dent of the left perpendicular lino of the 
North-Indian form so far as to touch its right perpendicular line. 

Another minor test is the general slant of the writing in Central 
Asian, contrasted with the upright writing of the Northern Indian ; this, 
however, makes itself not so apparent in single letters or words as in 
a whole page, where the dilfererice of the two types of Brahmi characters 
forces itself at once on one’s attention. There are other minor points 
of difference between the two types : thus the medial long d, made by a 
long horn-like projection or curve as in ltd (Villa 1 ), td (IXa*, IXc 4 ), 
sr5(IVa»),y3 (III d b ,XI & 3 ). 

A farther good test is the form of ya, which in the Northern 
Indian i< distinctly tridental, whence it passes, thr ough an intermediate, 
into the modern square form. In the Central Asian, on the other 
hand, the old tridental form of ya gradually passes into a bi-annular 
form. It is particularly to be noted, as a land-mark for chr onological 
purposes, that the Northern Indian intermediate form only existed for a 
comparatively short time. It first appears in engraved documents about. 
370 A. f aiitl disappears again about 540 A.D. 6 It lasted in round 
numbers for (say) 200 years, and was only used in conjunction with the 
superscribed vowels e, ui, 6, an. It was clearly an attempt at producing 
a more convenient cursive form. It consisted iu the closure of the Jeft 
side of the trident, producing an irregular circlet. By the gradual 
bi^adeuing of this circlet, and the concurrent atrophy of the right side 
of the trident, the modern form of ya was produced. The latter is 
pi art \rally dominant in Northern India from (say) 600 A.D. It is 


r " , ' i ' ms t-observe il.nl the subscribed conjunct, ya passed through a 


very similar courso of evolution, though soveral centuries earlier tl.au 
H.,. non-conjunct ya. There the process occurred iu the 1st and 2nd 
centuries A.D., the period being also about 200 years, aud there was 
also the same intermediate form of ya. An instance of the latter is 
givcu by Prof. Bidder, from the 1st century A.D., in Plate 111 (Column 

: f> Kuiped numbers indicate lines. Thus JVa* means the soconcMino on iragmant 
c, be Ion giii v to No. ■! on Pluto 1. 

* dot ‘dud pn. »f in my puju i on tl.r* date *t u t. 13uwer M S. in Journal, 
ilt*. 8<k. Ikiuj .. Vul. LX, pp. Sy, fi. 
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.*3*2; line 42). Tlie tridental form maintained itself sporadically in the 
2nd century, but from the 3rd century (say, 300 A.D.) the final square 
form is dominant. In Central Asia a somewhat similar evolution, 
though in another direction, took place. Both sides of the original 
trident followed a tendency to close up aud become irregular circlets ; 
the left side, first; the right side, later on ; till at last the whole form 
became a combination of two circlets. In this manner the Central 


Asian form of ya becamo in appearance very much like the ancient 
form of the numeral figure 10. 

fbo fragments, shown on Plate I, afford a useful means of study 
of tho gradual evolution of the Central Asian type of the Brahmi 
characters. Thus in general appearance the Central Asian piece 11 Id ig 
hardly distinguishable from the surrounding Northern Indian pieces 
Ilia to III/>. But No. IITd is known by its distinct Central Asian * 
and nia. Compare, for example, ni in IIIJ 6 with ri in III/* ; also m in 
.11 with mya in III/ 2 . So also in general appearance the Cen¬ 
tral Asian piece, No. IY, closely resembles the Northern Indian 
pieces No. VITab; but the former can IkT distinguished as Central 
Asian by tho forms of its S and nun. Observe, e g. y re in IV« : also 
compare ini in IV 8 with ma in Vllfc* and m in Vila 1 . By * general 
appearance’ I mean principally the absence of tlie characteristic slant ; 
but note also tho presence still of tho tridental form of ya, e.g, y in yfi 
IHd 6 and IV®. Hero, then, we have two examples of tho beginning 
divergence ol the Coutral Asian from the Northern Indian, shown 
in two quite distinct handwritings. 

Tiu: next step of the CVolufcfott W0 have in No. IX. The general 
^appearance is still upright; but note tho characteristic forms of ya m 
TXr 2 and IX/, which are no more tridental, tho left side having been 
closed up into a circlet (the wholo resembling tho old immoral 10). 
Note also the characteristic forms of e and m in nu IXt 8 , ma IXa 1 , c~ 
IXo 1 . rf passim. A further step in advance is shown in No. X. 
Hero the general slant is already clearly marked ; compare this No. with 
No. VII by its side. Note also the distinctive Central Asian ya m Xu a , 
Xe f v* (exactly like tho numeral 10), £ in fS Xr\ ye Xr\ bin. Xd\ 0 in 
ta X \ m m Xlr. As to the form of t/i, No. X shows a curious further 
development in dosing the top 0 f the ordinary Central Asian form of 
this letter. This is the only case in which I have hitherto noliood this 
very peculiar fovm of the Central Asian vi. On comparing this piero 
with Part VI of the Wober MSS. (h»r. As. Sac. Haw.. BX1J, plate 


II, fig. 2) it will be observed that they are both written in exactly 
the same handwntirg: the only difference* is in the form of m. Pari VI 


of the Weber MSS. showing the usual Central Asian form 
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^JmpQv. The last step of the evolution is readied in No. XII, which 
shows all the characteristics of the Central Asian type of Braluni, just 
like Part IX of the Weber MSS. (ibidem, Plate III, fig. 3—5); but note 
especially the full biannular form of ya in yn XII6 r \ also the angular 
form of dha in XIIIA 

I proceed to notice some details of this collection of fragments. 

No. I. This is written on palm-leaf, in a very neat, clear, and 
careful hand, so that it is a pity that not more has been preserved 
of the manuscript. The characters are of the Northern Indian Gupta 
class, and their type indicates a rather early Gupta period. The 
letter ya is used in its tridental form; even the intermediate form is 
absent; see yo, yai in I, h\ ye in I iK The superscribed conjunct r is 
formed within the line, see rdu I/i 2 , rtla Id. A date before 350 A.D. 
suggests itself. There is nothing in the fragments to indicate tho size 
of felio leaves, or the extent and contents of the work. The fragment h , 
however, shows tho nnmber 2 on its margin, which would seem to 
indicate it as the remnant of the second leaf. 

No. II. These fragments are written on birch-bark and might be of 
a work of tho same age as the Power MSS. Prom the stylo of tho 
characters they might, indeed, be fragments of that work, though there 
is nothing in them to indicate the nature of the work to which they 
may have belonged. Fragment ITr is written in a larger hand than the 
others, and probably belonged to a separate work. 

No. III. All these fragments are written on paper. Tho live 
pieces a, b, c, e, f arc written in Northern Indian Gupta, while piece 
d is written in Central Asian. Tho latter, therefore, belonged to a 
work quite different from tho others. But tho handwriting in tho. 
pieces a and b is a little different from that in the pieces c, e, f ; 
these two sets, therefore, may have belonged to two different 
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manuscripts, though their purport is the same: they treated of 
spoils. Pieces a and b are still connected with the original thread ; 
and other pieces of thread which I received together with this 
collection of fragments arc shown in tho centre of ihe Platr. I 
would place tho date of tho manuscript to which, pieces a and b ba- 
louged early in the 5th century, contemporary with the Bower MS., 
on account of their showing the intermediate form of ya in yb III 
But it must bo uotod that tho tridental form also occur s in i/b III c.* 
The superscribed conjunct r is formed within the line; see rani' IJ! M 
No. 17. Written on thin paper, in bold and clear Central Asi-.u 
of a my early type, us shown by the tridental form of ya, and the 
straight form of tho medial n in aruka, liar* 1. Both form* point !<» a 
dale not later than (say) 450 A U. Tin curious appendage to the font 
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Its intention. 


horizontal stroke of a, k, r and su is worth noting, 
course, is to delimit that stroke. 

Nos. Y afid VI. These two fragments, both on paper and in 
Northern Indian, seem to me to bo the moat archaic looking in the 
collection. 

No. VII. In Northern Indian and on paper. Piece a shows the old 
numeral 3 in the third line. 

No. VIIT. On paper and in Northern Indian. In hardly legible 
condition. The large letter hi on piece b possibly indicates the numeral 
30, though its position in the lower right-hand corner is not the usual 
one for pagination. 

No. IX. On brown paper, and in Central Asian in a large, 
bold hand and of a somewhat later type than No. IV. Piece d shows a 
numeral figure on the margin, which I take to be 0. Piece h shows 
the numeral figure for 90 and below it that for 2. 7 This fact shows this 
piece to bo the remnant of the 92nd leaf of some largo work of an 
unknown character. 

No. X. On paper, and in Central Asian Nagari of exactly the 
same type ns iu Part VI. of the Weber MSS. The original breadth of the 
leaf is shown by piece c, which measures about 2-J inches, and shows that 
there are eight lines to the page, the top and bottom lines nearly touching 
the margins. The leaves of Part VI of the Weber MSS., measure 
inches in breadth, and there are only seven lines on a page. Moreover, 
ns already stated (ante, p. 5) the letter m is formed differently in the two 
manuscript ;. All these circumstances prove sufficiently that, our frag¬ 
ment cannot havo belonged to that Part VI, which contains an ancient 
Sanskrit kora or vocabulary. On the other hand* from the occurrence,' 
in Xc 6 , of the phrase pndan c audited , it seems probable that the subject 
of this manuscript was the same as that of Set la of the Macartney 
MSS.* and Purls V and VII of the Weber MSS. 

No. XI. On thin paper, and in Northern Indiau Gupta of an early 
typo, as shown by the absence of the intermediate form of ya in y£ XL/ 8 
and yd Xia 3 and X h/ b . It nmy be referred to tho 4-th century A.!>. 
Noteworthy are the curious elongated forms of medial i and sub 
scribed y. 

No. XII. On soft white paper, thickly coated with a whito sizing, 
written in fully developed Central Asian, of the same type us in Part IX 
of the Wchor MSS. * 
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1 Of tho 800011(1 stroke of 2 
possible that there nmy him; been 
hr !>3. 

See bc'.ou rngc 31, or Leaf 11 


only a minute trace remains. Of course. i< i 
third n(rol:t, which would umki* U»; number t 

rse, luut* 4 and 5. 
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/ The language of every one of these fragments is Sanskrit. Their 
subjects cannot be determined, except in Abo case of Nos. Ill, and X. 
Nos. Ill and IV belong to some kind of works on spells, and No. X 
appears to have contained the story of the Mahayitksa General 
Manibhadra. 
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Transcripts. Plate I. 


No. T, a. Lino 1 : 

2 : 

No. I, b. Line 1 : 

„ 2: 
„ 3: 

No. I, c. Line 1 : 

„ 2 : 

No. I, d. Line 1: 

„ 2 : 

No. I, c. Line 1 : 

* 2 : 
,, 3: 

No. I, /. Line 1: 
No. I, <j. Line 1 : 

» 2t 

3: 

Nu. 1, h. Line 1 : 

, 2: 


No. I, i. Line I: 

„ 2 : 
A 3: 
„ 4: 


ma hitau r » 9 
ndama 

cakkra-vigha(ta) 
liayah ( 9 a) 

+ va + 
ra varttaya 
sa-vigh a 
hay a 
ni + 

+y 

nano ha 
+ + + 
citabhasam 
4* y -f a varnn* dhara 
p(r)ati9=c=a>?t*ottjirl va ray (a) 

4* + 

(ui)ab yfitra s(a) 

khe 9 atrunam=tibhimarda 
2 deyo ua kutaray-ui*r. ro k) 
rii ca ( 9 a) 
mo nilakanthaya n 
[vji(j)ay 6 ri 
4-b 


No IT, a. Lino 1: gniye ya(je) 

No. II, b. Line 1 : ^antS 
No. II, c. Lino 1 : praha 
No. II, d. Line 1: oamaha 
No. II, e. Line I: + ty(a)n(ama 9 ) = ea 
„ 2: ptb mail a ma 
No. II, f v> Lino 1 i Bum (ju)hu 


9 This ia either the »ign of tlu» numeral I, or wore probably « oroik of Inter- 
puri”tnntion. 

10 7'I.Ih j,U>co ifl placed ui'iiilo dowi on < Uo plate. 

m 
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No. II, h. 


No. II, t. 
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Lino 1 : + 4- 
„ 2 : 4*kam ci 

„ 3: +o 
Line 1 : n(a) 

„ 2 : kam £ai 

„ 3: + H +i 
Lino 1 : +y 

„ 2: (to) lu 

„ 3: (pifca)m 


No. Ill, a. Line 1: (p)a ^a(tru) 

„ 2 : pray5 +sa(ti) vi 4- 

n 3 : 4 *nato va(d)ya gan^i 4- 4- 
„ 4 : (va) O tavya (bbliyanda) + 

„ 5: va 

» C: “ + + 

No. XI6. Line 1 : Uga+ + va+ 

„ 2: 4* vail liar§a ll -viija-vyoma 

„ 3 : (a) O k auS ^ phalab pa + + 

„ 4 ; k(a)vi r* till r* uabuli 

it 5 : + sani bbavanti tad = ya [thfi] 

„ 6 : gaocha t^via Di 

„ 7 : (na) car(ma) 4- 

No. Ill, c. Line 1: flvuha ruru r* (ku)rn r\ 

a „ 2: vapyamayabhabhu \ 4* 4 - 18 

„ 3: +(ka) 9 ato bhayo . tasya + 

„ 4: 4- (mam juni dra> + (ja) nis=trayasya punisasya 
„ 5 : b r\ tad-yatlm kill r> rail! da(ut r )miU n. 4- 

„ 0: (a) stand rnaui r* va(ma) n aki 4 ui n haru + 


No. Ill, <7 . 15 Line I: 

o . 
n ** * 


+ + 
4-4* 4- 


3 : 4- 4- + va 4- 4- tha 4- 4- 4 m 

4: (rgmm 8a(tf J m)?a(ta.)4-rya 
5 : ^niyat ghr(tam) v(a) Sji^ritaih 4* 
(i: 9 ogitnui an(r)va 


il The ak?aru f«. which had ixasn erroneously omitted, ia inserted below IhoUno, 
its proper place being mdiatod by a dot above tho lino. 

14 This line apparently itnlienterf an interpolation. It is written interliuearly, 
Hinl in runo)i f-uuU 'i- k*Uvrs, whioh :lro very diffiQttU to read. 

is Tbis piece b written in Central Asian character, but in the ^nnskiit bn» 

«***• 1 m 


warn i° 
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No. Ill, c, Lino 1: arnn(i) (s n) + + 

„ 2: snna(gh)o 

• „ 3: +i +i +i r» (pa) 

No. in,/. Line 1: -f ri ganya r» 91-f* 

„ 2: (hata) bavamlia bharnya 
„ 3: s(ta)-dusta-b:mdh6 ’si r\ ma 
„ 4 : na uktam pratibhanasi 
„ 5: + + +i -f6ta(m) r\ hari 


„ (>: 

yaksa r\ yam 6 lia 

„ 7: 

$ta-haddho ’si : 

» 8: 

-f tisi 18 

„ 0: 

+ ta 


/ 



No. IV. Lino 1: mandrena asnka asnka(u)=ea 

„ 2 : + mi n vittayaini r> vigrahaya[nii j 

„ 3 : + cironi Bvaba r\ auta-pakae 

„ 4: + o a(ma) 4-Q(ta)moua svaha 
„ 5: + svaba A vi + 


No. V. Lino 1 : + raafy prava 

„ 2: -f m = ava + na (ji'a) 
„ 3: + rama + 
j» 4: -f 


No. VI. Line 1 : >f>bdlm ++ta + 
„ 2: cittesu supta 

„ 3: + u-Sny-anja 


No. VIT, a. Linn 1: n-asti (m)i 

,, 2 : tuaiiyasa.ro poram R tya-f 

„ 3: 3 

No. VII, 6. Line 1 : (ranm) 0 

„ 2: + vayam 
„ 3: Biddba-pitftma 
„ 4 : (9)1*1 kaka-brdayum 
♦7 5: (t») 

No. VIII, o. Lino I: + 

V 2: (Ii)k*nai>i + -f 

„ 3: (mujdg-odakutn (pra) 

„ 41 jam 9a + -4 • 

„ •) . pravaka + i 
„ (j . vatft 
7: + 

iU I 



No. IX, t. 


No. IX, b. 


No. IX, c. 

No. IX, d. 

No. IX, e. 
No. IX, /. 

No. IX, g. 

No. IX, h. 


No. IX, i. 
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Line 1 
o 

ft 

ft 3.- 


+ 

+ 


lu (or 30) 


Line 1: 4- nmahara(ja)-sa(ma) + 4- 
„ 2: ma+rn 

Lino I: haritalam=a+ 

„ 2: 4-a + +i 

Line l : + 4- +r+ (kapada) + s(o) 

„ 2: (ceha)aataya: appratihata 

Line 1: 9 ga 

„ 2: (raka) 

Line I: kScid=bhave 
Line 1: 4* 

„ 2: 4- gra 4- 
,, 3: tain yah 

„ 4:4- d(rira) 

Line 1: tani 4- 
„ 2 : trasya o 
„ 3: vara 
4: +yd 


Line 1: 

sani 

„ 2: 

(vava) 

„ 3: 

net(i) 

4 = 

sadlia 

„ 5: 

924- 


Line 1 : krtva 
„ 2 : moiui r> 

„ 3: (m)ida 

„ 4: 4- kalpayo(t) 



No. X, a. Line 1 : (va) 

2: ya 
„ 3:4-4- 
„ 4 : t&y = ca 
No. X, 6. Line I : 4- §u Li 

•„ 2: tatr=a(ka) 

„ 3 : 4- mama 

» 4 \ + 

U The *k$ara M Blands interiiue&rly uud its e^uct relation in unknown. 
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No. X r c. 


No. X, d. 


No. XI, c. 

. No. XI, l. 


No. XI, r. 


No. XI, d. 
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Line 1 : 4 

„ 2 : 4 
„ 3: (?uta^i) 

„ 4 : ^eta pratlm 

,, 5 : (dim)rxn [o] ’yam ca vi 

„ G : padau vandi(tv)a 
„ 7: 4 49 =caye(na) 

„ 8 : 9 =ca 4* 4* (tana) 

Line 1 : 4 4(dya) r* ra«(ta)' 

,, 2: 4-aRtyapabheti 
„ 3:4- dho mo manlra(n=ca) 
„ 4: dasy=asi va 
> y 5 : 4* in 4 -i 



Line l: 4ya 4- ?anta 4 
„ 2:4- va tadya idam 

,, 3: pratkainayd 
Line 1: 4 *di 4 -cba 

v 2: 4y4iyami 

t, 3: 4* 4* i 4” 4* i 

„ 4: m=a §ta- varasab a 

„ 5 : ddhah n yad=ieclmnty=ak^ 9 e rupro 
» G : 4 - 4 -tI 4 -ti yad=icclwti purasya va 
>» 7: i) 

Line 1 : 4o ca hrdnyam ta(va) 

„ 2 : ratro pauffitSna 1 * salm 
1f 3: 4 -m=amiyif tada 4 
„ 4: 4- deVi nmrannm 
Line 1 ; 4 *ma ca ra 4 - 4 

2 : (thana)nama rouin-mala 4 
„ 3: jyayfib ch&yaya pari^osa 
„ 4: mretav=anugamiRyati 
„ 6: 4 -ftni Bapra(bu) 4 -i 


No. XII, ci. Line 1: rakfiya 1> / nop)r(nu) 

„ 2 : (bluunta) 4 (vaj 
No. XII, Lino I: khavoham(lacuna) 

„ 2 : nd'urStomn 444-4-4.4.4.4. 

„ 3 : 4Sya ardhini ca 4 4 
,, 4: jvara^=c=aiva 

Ii> the foregoing transcripts, illegible letters are indicated by crosses, 
mining letters by squares or angular brackets, and indistinct letter* by 
round brockets. 
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Read ritlrav jOpl^ni. 
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II. Tiie Godfrey Manuscripts. 
(Plates 1I-VIII and XXI-XXIV). 



A short preliminary notice of these Manuscripts will be found in 
Mr. A. Pcdler’s Presidential Address of 1896. They were forwarded 
to mo, in tho manner already explained, towards the end of November, 
1895. They were secured by Captain S. H. Godfrey, at that time 
British Joint-Commissioner of Ladak, now Political Agent at Gilgit, 
and, for that reason, they lrnvo been named by mo “ tho Godfrey Manu¬ 
scripts.” 

Captain Godfrey has boon good enough to supply me. in a letter, 
dated the 27th June, 1897, with the following information regarding 
tho circumstances in which tho Manuscripts came into his possession: — 
“ In 1895, when British Joint-Commissioner of Ladak, I was 
telegraphed to from Kargil that tho Loll trade route had beeu 
broken down by disastrous floods, and that tho traflic valuing 
lakhs of rupees was consequently at a standstill. On my arrival 
at Kargil in July, I found the snrais blocked with merchants and 
their wares, unable to proceed to Central Asia, and unwilling to 
lose their wholo venture by a return to India. For a month I was 
camped with a party of officers on the banks of tho Slmyok endeav¬ 
ouring to throw a cantilever bridge across the lhxxled river. At 
last wo got up wires from Kashmir and succeeded in passing over 
the traffic. A party of Pat ban merchants, bound for Yarkand 
with, a valuable consignment of coral, asked me how they could 
mark their sense of obligation for being saved from heavy loss, if 
not ruin, by the success of our,measures. I said that if they could 
procure me somo of the old manuscripts found in tho sand-buried 
cities of Tibet or Central Asia, I should consider tho debt to bo on 
my side. I returned from Ladak in the autumn, having forgotten 
the incident. But while at Sialkot, 1 received a parcel done up 
like earns, containing tho MSS. now in your hands.” 

Iu Captain Godfrey’s Report, forwarding the manuscripts to the 
Resident iu Kmjmir, they were, on the authority of the merchants, 
from whom he had received them, stated to be “very ancient Tibotuu 
Manuscripts.” This, as will bu shown presently, is a misdescription. 
Ir appears to be a very common idea iu those pans of the country to 
look upon old manuscripts, procured from Ceutral Asia, as .Tibetan. 
The Weber MSS. which also canto to mo from Loh in Ladak, wore also 
originally described to me a* Tibetan. In explanation of tho possible 
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of this error, Captain Godfrey writes to me in a letter dated 
18th July, 1897 

“ I am personally ignorant of the language of Tibet, but having 
heal’d that old manuscripts of alleged Tibetan origin were occa¬ 
sionally found in the Central Asian deserts by excavation, I 
requested certain merchants trading with countries to the North and 
North East of Leh to endeavour to procure mo any of which they 
might hear. These merchants were under some obligations to 
myself, aud they promised to do their best. On tlioir return journey 
they brought me the old papers which are now in your hands. You 
are probably aware that the «’hincso authorities of the Now Domi¬ 
nions do not regard the < xcavuth ns of old ruins with favour. 
They are .-aid to believe ihat urel.n'ological ini crest is merely a 
pretext, and that a search Tor bum.' . , ure ia the maiu object. 
However this be, the merchants reft t t» •! 1 . wro anxious that their 
names should not appear, :md sent litt information beyond a 
statement that the manuscrip 1 \v i . \ < < h.u it • as of Tibetan 

origin, and that it was dug up m • ’ • » urii ! ci(y in tho 

vicinity of Kuchar. These merclmnh l. Chinese territory 

had obvious reasons for not causing «I• ‘ ; \ uro to the Chineso 

authorities. The crushed lumps of pap< v were transmitted to mo 
sewn up in skin as though the packet wero a sample of cara 
Specimens of these manuscripts are figured on Plates 11 to VI11. 
A glance at them will show that there is nothing Tibetan about them. 
There urc various styles of character used in Tibetan writings, but they 
ure all of a different type from that occurring in those manuscripts. 
Tho fact also that they were dug up near Kuchar militates against 
their being Tibetan. Further reasons agaiust the Tibetan theory will 
appear later on. In fact there is no evidence whatever to connect them 
in any way with Tibet. 

Captain Godfrey’s description of tlm original appearance of these 
manuscripts as a parcel of cara< gives a good idea of them. When 
they came into my hands, they were a mass of pieces of flimsy, and 
apparently rotten paper, crumbled up into a largo number of shapeless 
lump?. The first thing to bo done was to open out these lumps, tlutteu 
them, and fix them between panes of glass. This had to be done moBt 
carefully* and was a very tedion.» and laborious work, consuming a 
•rood dcul of time However, it was doue successfully, and practically 
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1) The first set consists of long obloug loaves measuring II x'lh 
inches. Two of these leaves are shown on Plates II and Ill. There is 
a third leaf of this set which is nearly perfect. Besides, there are two 
small fragments. The total is five pieces of manuscript. The material 
of this manuscript is Daphne paper of coarse texture, but rather 
thick. It is inscribed on both sides. The characters arc Brahmi 
of the North-lndian (Gupta) type, written in a clear and bold, 
thick hand. The language is Sanskrit, The purport, so far as may bo 
judged from the fragmentary state of the manuscript, is the teaching 
of incantcitious. One point should be noted: tho leaves are numbered 
on their obverses (left-hand, margin), as may be seen from tlio trans¬ 
literations given below. One leaf (Plate II) is clearly number¬ 
ed 11 (or it may be J7), i.e., tho numeral 10, with tho numeral 1 
(or 7) below it. Another leaf (Plato III), I take to be numbered 
19; but tho numeral is not quite distinct. On the remaining frag¬ 
mentary leaves the numbers aro either lost or quite illegible. Professor 
Biihler, in bis notice of the Weber MSS., iu tho Vienna Oriental 
Journal, Vol. VII, p. 261, calls attention to this point, and seems 
disposed to suggest, that Central Asian manuscripts paginated in this 
manner are iu some way connected with South-Indin, because the pract ice 
of numerating the leaves on their obverses is, iu India, peculiar to tho 
South, while in the North they aro numbered on the reverses. 1 ® The 
difficulty, to my mind, about this suggestion is that there is nothing 
else in those manuscripts suggestive of South-India. If they hnd beeu 
written in South-India aud thence carried away into Central Aria, 
they, would exhibit a Southern Indian style of writing throughout; or, 
if a Southern. Indian Buddhist had migrated into Central Asia, and there 
written tho manuscripts, it does not seem probable that ho would havo 
retained his Soath-Indian method of pagination, while adopting, in all 
other respects, the North-lndian type of writing which prevailed, more 
or less modified, iu his adopted country. Anyhow, paginating tho 
obverses of loaves seems to have boon a not uncommon practice in 
Central Asm, however it may have originated. Another instance of the 
same practice will bo noticed further ou (see page 35). The fact of the 
loaves of tins set being numbered proves that the. existing leaves are 
connected ami Uro the remnants of a larger work. Fi\>in the sporadic 
occurrence in this mauusoript of the serpimtiue form of the- nu-diul s (in 
titanas*, fi. its date may bo reft*nasi to (he 5th wutury A.l>. 

See my remarks on (ho subject on p. 3. 

I* See also Professor ttuhlei-'s lndivhc PbttrapapKii r, § .10, 60, »n yagicmfi.m. 

n Here and Subsequently ihrmitcHoul this jmpor, « aud b moan obv*r*«« aijd 
reverse respectively ; the raised lmnlbaan rafev u« the liue.i, 
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(2) Of the secoud set there is only one specimen. It is shA 
o. 3 on Plate IV. It is the merest fragment of a leaf, and it is impossible 

to say what its dimensions may have beeD. Prom the very large size 
of the letters, however, it may fairly be concluded that the leaves also 
were probably of considerable size. It will be noticed that on the 
margin, in the upper left-hand corner, there is the pagination number 
90. As it is usual to inscribe these numbers in the middle of the 
margin, it is at any rate probable that the width of the leaf was about 
11 inches, its existing portion being 51 inches wide. The material is 
paper of a texture and thickness similar to that of the preceding sot. 
It is also inscribed on both side 3 , in characters of the same type as those of 
that set, but even larger and thicker than those. The language is 
Sanskrit, but it is impossible to determine the purport of the work from 
the little that lias survived of the text. Tho work, however, must have 
been one of a large extent, seeing that the existing leaf was its ninetieth., 

(3) Of this set also there is only one specimen. Il is No. 4 on 
Plate IV. Both ends of the leaf are lost, thus rendering it impossible 
to determine its length. Its width is 3 • inches. Its material is paper, 
of a texture and thickness similar to that of the two preceding sots. 
The characters of the writing on it ure also of tho saino typo, and it 
is inscribed on both sides. The language, however, is not Sanskrit, 
nor, to judge from the peculiar ligatures occurring in it (e < 7 ., ysft on 
lino 5), any Sanskritic language. I do not know what it is, nor, for that 
reason, what the purport of the writing may bo. The occurrence, 
however, of tho peculiar double dot, or double nuusvara, may be noticed. 
This mark connects it with No. TX of tho Weber MSS . 18 and with 
the IVtrolTski MS. published by Dr. von Oldenburg. 

( 1 ) Of this set again there in only one specimen. It is No. 5 on 
Plate IV. It is greatly mutilated, and its full size cannot be deter¬ 


mined. Jts width seems to be complete, and would be inches. Its 
material is paper of a whiter colour, and rather liner and softer texture 
than that of tho preceding sets; it is also covered with some sort of 
.sizing. It is inscribed on both sides. The characters aro essentially 
of the same typo as the preceding ones, only smaller in sizt Tho 
language seems to be f.otne nou-Sanskritic lauguage. There is no 
instance of a double dot on the existing portion ; but it*is too small to 


admit of tiny safe conclusions. 

(5 and G) I may hero add that thero are two other fragmentary leaves 
among tho Godfrey MSS., each being a single specimen of a separate 
work They are in a too bad state of preservation, to admit of useful 


IS See Journal, An. Svc. titwy., Vol, bXIf, Part 1, pp. S. 0, 84. 
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luctiou : the ink is very much faded. They are both, written on 
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very thin paper, exactly like that of the seventh set which will bn 

presently described ; hence they are only inscribed on one side. Both 
are matilated at the two ends, thus rendering their length impossible 
of determination ; their width is preserved, and it is 21 inches in either 
leaf. Both are furnished with string-holes, enclosed concentrically 
within a larger inked circle. The presence of these string-holes shows 
that they are, in all probability, the solitary remnants of larger works. 
One of the leaves is inscribed with characters exactly of the same 
lypo as those of the fragment No. 4 on Plate IV, but of smaller size. 
Tho other loaf, is inscribed with characters of the cursive type, liko 
those on Nos. G to 15, on Plates IV to VII. 

(7) i he seveuth set consists ot large, squarish sheets, measuring 
11x8 inches. Of these No. 8 on Plate V is a sample. Of these, shoots 
thcro are two more, also in practically perfect condition, aud five frag¬ 
ments of very large size, such as Nos. 9 and II, shown on Plates VI and VII 
respectively. There aro further a large number of small pieces, which 
are evidently fragments of similar sheets Samples of these) fragments 
aro Nos. G and 7 on Plato IV, No. 10 on Plate VI, aud Nos. 12 to 15 
on Pinto VII. There are altogether 51 of thorn. Tim- total number is 
59. These sheets consist of n very coarse and flimsy species of paper, i 
which is almost transparent. As a rule, the writing is inscribed on one 
side 'Uily, and traces of it show through on the back side ; but there aro 
six sui.. i augments on which there is some writing on tho back. Tho 
material appears to be tho ordinary Daphne paper, of tho same type as 
what is still made at the present day in tho llimahyrm countries. 1 
havo seen modorn paper of the same conrsouess, though not quite of 
the same tenuity. The characters of the writing are evidently Brahuvi 
of a very cursive type. Moreover, as ahowu by tho forms of the 
.■ »pc.i>,ei il*ed t : and <n’, they belong to that peculiar typo of Bralimi which 
1 call the Central Asian. Seo the facsimiles in the second column of 
PJaics XXI to XXIV, which I havo excerpted from Plates IV to V' 11, 
and arranged in alphabetical order. In the flrst column, I lmvo 
added for comparison, alphabetical facsimiles of other portions of the 
Godfrey MSS. inscribed with Brahmi of the Northern Indian «y,.e. 
Ihe language on these slioids I am unable to identify, it do.-? uot 
serin to bo any Sanskritio dialect, though, with one or two excep¬ 
tions, I have not ilotieed tho occurrence of any non-sanskritio ligature*. 
Most of the syllable?, indeed, are of the must simple character, 
and, so far, might be prakaitfo; only there is nothing in fin* mu- 
rounding circumstances ( e.g ., tho fro(|uont occurrence of tho duubfc 
dot) that renders that supposition at all■ probubk-. The ocruri race, 
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three times, of tlie syllable pri in No. 9 is very curious. It is the 
solitary instance of a word with a distinctly Sanskrit sound, and seems 
to suggest that the following group of letters djhditai is a name with the 
well-known Sanskrit honorific prefix prl. It is noteworthy that the 
cursive Brahml characters of this set occur side by side with Chinese 
on No 1C of the following 8 th set. The frecpiont occurence of numeral 
figures on these sheets is also a noteworthy circumstance, so also the 
repetition of the same phrases. Seeing that the Chinese fragmeut 
No. 1 C refers to taxes and rents, it suggests itself that these sheets may 
be the records of an ancient revenue office in Turk! (Uighur) territory, 
possibly under Chinese rule. Could they be in the Chinese language, 
though written in non-Chinese characters ? My own impression is that 
the several pieces of this set do not form any connected series of the 
pages of a book, but that they are separate documents, though all of a 
similar character. 

(S'.) Of this set there are two specimens, Nos. 16 and 17 on Plate 
VIII. Both aro fragments. No. 17 is of very coarse paper, a sort of 
packing paper. It looks as if it was one-quarter of a sheet of the size 
of No. 8 . It is inscribed on ono side only. No. 16 is of paper like 
Nos. 2 and 3; it is well covered with a sizing of a pinky-white colour. 
It looks like the fragment of an oblong leaf, of unknown length, and 
2 } inches breadth. Both leaves appear to be inscribed with what looks 
like Chiueso characters, but on No. 1C there is also a line of the same 
cursive Central Asian as on Nos. 6-15. The outer lines on this No. art* 
Chinese; of the two inner linos, the left is Chinese, but the right is 
Central Asian Brahml. The latter does not run vertically like tho 
Chinese, but horizontally, the three letters which compose tho line bein'*- 
placed side by side parallel with tho long side of the leaf. The first 
totter adjoins tho broken line of the leaf. The threo totters, as 1 read 
them, are 

ft %T % ri hau de, 

but I do not know what they mean. A similar fe.'Oup of letters occurs' 

a ' BO °“ No »- 10 and 11 <»/'«> P- 24;. SJr. A. Fouther, whom 1 hid 

tho pleasure of mooting in Calcutta, was good enoll( , h to flnbm ; t ft 

photograph of No. Id to tho well-known Chinese scholar Mr. Chavamies 
in Paris, wlm lias had the great kindness of supplying „.o with the 
following explanation, lending the characters from top to bottom . 

Oolonue do droite. 

1, f t nuiriH (marquo du plurivl par rapport a ce qui pnledde. ) 

2, anoiertnes 

3, fet) nouveltos 
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- droits de douane. 


4, taxes 

5, (ot) rcdevancos 

(j p (co caraotere no sc rencontre guere que duns 

des noms do lieux.) 


7 , uu (le uombro 1 ) 

Colonne de centre. 

1 , do soi-mfimo, naturclleruont. 

2 , rempli, parfait. 

3- - 1!x | seize. 

4, six 3 


Colonne do gauche. 

1 , porte, categorio. 

2 , deux. 

3, ? 

4, solide. 


5 , ? 

6 , ? 

7, ? 


8 , porto (signifies aussi categoric, espece). 

I am ignorant of tho Chinese langnage mjself, and am unable, 
therefore, to offer any information on these two Chinese scraps; but 
it would be interesting to know whether the stylo of tho Chinese 
writiug affords any light with rogard to such questions as tho age of 
tho manuscripts. 

To sum up : tho Godfrey Manuscripts appear to consist of eight 
distinct portions, comprising the following number of leaves or 1 ng- 


moots of leaves :— 

Set I consisting of 

5 pieces. 

»» 

11 

» 

11 

1 a 

u 

III 

11 

11 

1 „ 

>» 

IV 

11 

11 

1 „ 

ii 

V 

11 

11 

1 „ 

u 

VI 

11 

it 

1 „ 

„ 

VII 

11 

11 

W a 

u 

VIII 

11 

11 

2 n 


Eight Sets 


n 


71 


v 


T now proceed to details, so far ns the present state ot my examin¬ 
ation of the manuscripts permits mo to do. 

Sot I. (Plates II and III). Pive pieces of manuscript; full six,- 
11 x 2 t inches ; letters, Northern Indian liralnm ; language, Saoskrti ; 
purport, probably incantations. Tho figured leaves are numbered li 
and 19 (r); they read as follows : 


Li:\r 11 : ObvlujK. 


J t gnnfi svftliS : Namo yriprodipayu tntbSgahaja: 
jjiri ' pradipft* \ 


I. 
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!, airi sviiba : NamS jina-sxiryaya tatbagataya : tad-yatba jine 
jine ‘ ji- 

3, na-suryc* svalia 91 Namau mogha-vipnl-abbaya tatbagataya : tad- 

yatba Vi- 

4, pule viptilo gagana-vilo svalia 2 Namo ratna-Cii-pradipa-guna- 

ketave tatbaga- 

5, taya: tad-yatba pradipe • pradipe • $ti-toja-pradipo svalia 3 

Kama siddha-vratu- 

Revekse. 

3, ya tatliagataya: tad-yatba siddbe su-siddbe mocani moksani ' 
inukto vinmkte 

2 , amnle vimalo maingalye * liiranya-garbhe • ratna-garbbS * sarv- 

artha-sadhani * para- 

3, m-riitha-sadham manasS * maka-manaso * adbbuto * a(ty)ad- 

bbuto * vita- 

4, bbaye suvarno brahma-gho?r- • bralima-dbyusito * sarv-artbe 

sva-parfijite sarva- 

5, tr=apratihat$ * catu-?a§$i-buddba-k5ti-bha$it5 * Kama sarva- 

aiddlianam tatbagatauam svalia. 

Leaf 19: Obverse. 

1, tad-yatba avabbase • avabhase: avabhaga-karane svalia: 92 

Kamo moglia- 

2, vil(nm)bitC-svaliali Namau sarya-tSjasfl tatliagataya: tad-yatba 

suru 

3, snra * surya-udite svalia 4 Namo dbarma-pradipa-^r'i-rnei-avo 

tafchagata- 

t, ya: tad-yatba dip<3 dipo * dharina-pradipe svalia: Kamab arca- 
kaya tatbagata- 

•>. yu : tad-yatba ciri ciri ‘ ciciri svaha 3 Namo deva-fri-garbhaya 
tatbagata- 

* llEVfittSE. 

1, ya tad-vat lia. devo dove - dSva*(p)u(j)it3 svaha: Kama sima- 

vinft(rd)i(l).i-vidyul-pra- 

2, blmya tatbagataya: tad-yatba simC sinie • bnddhu-sim(he) simfi 

sva- 

3, liii : Kaum 8amauta-guipa-m?gb5ya tatliagataya ; tad-yatba mr-rn 

4, raeru : bnddha-meru svalia II Namo gagana-cittiiya tatbagolby 11 •. 

tnd-yutba 

gorfana-gntaya svaba* Kama su(8tha)-bhava i 'vyuhuja tatlmga- 
t&yu tnd-ya 
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lie bracketed letters arc not quite .pertain. The aksara pu in 
' piijile (II. 1.96 1 ) rather looks like bu; so also yra (fl. 116*) like bra. 
Namau in fl. 19a 2 and fl. 11a 5 is apparently a clerical error for namO, 
ho also gagana-vilS in fl. 11a* for gagana-viyule. MiBghaya in fl. 196 3 " 
looks more like mBydya , but glia and ya have very similar forms. The 
Sanskrit Is not perfect; tho sandhi of namdk is. frequently wrong. 
The numeral sign for 92 in fl. 19a l , if read correctly, shows that this 
leaf follows the other which is numbered 11. 


The purport is a scries of invocations addressed to tho Tatbagata 
(or Buddha) under his various names of Surya-tejas, Dharma-pradipa, 
Qii-Aleru, Arcaka (?), Deva-^ri-garbha, Sima-vinardita Vidyut-prabha, 19 
fciaraanta-guna-mOgha, Gagana-eitta, Sustka(?)-bhava-vyuha, Cri-pra- 
dipa, Jina-surya, Megha-vipulabha, Ha tn a- crl - p rad i pa - gu n a- k e t u, Siddhn- 
vrata. Probably all or most of these names may be traced in known 
Buddhist works. In tho charms themselves, introduced by tad- 
yatha k as follows,* the female counterparts of the Buddhas seem 
to bo invoked. Mocani and moJcSani (fl. lit 1 ) can only be feminine 
vocatives; which shows that the other forms ending in 8 mnsi also 
be taken ns vocatives of feminine names. 


Set II, (Plate IV, No. 3.) One piece of manuscript, Breadth 
probably 11 inches, length unknown. Betters, Northern Indian Brahrui. 
similar to thoso of Sot I (Plates XXI-XXIV, column 1). Language, 
Sanskrit; purport, unknown. The figured leaf is numbered 90. It 


loads as follows : 

1, ® W 

= 9Q 

rat ah. 

2 

^rverr 

= 

carata. \ 

3, 


CD 

nynpa .[e-] 

4, 


= 

vam-eva.^ta*] 

5, 



d-vatlm s(v)a. 

6, 


* 

samvi(d>yate. . 

7, 


= 

iih sariivi(dya)[lo]... 

Sot 

HI, (Plato IV, No. 4.) One piece of • manuscript. Breadth 

3j niches ; length unknown. 

Letters, similar to those of Sots I nml II 


(Plates XXl-XXI\, col. 1.) Language and purport, unknown. Tho 
figured leaf reads as follows :-r 

1. (kh)b + pyft §va ndii nta +yu -f 


18 I.cj., ‘ bright aa it lightening tho thunder of which ranches to tho horixon.’ The 
reading » linardila, however, i* uneeitaiii. Bvtvl ncomu to MtAml for or it may 
mean ' erorywhero’ from eim *■* whoW ( 
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+ cum du vii te tu a ta (bbli)a ra nii 
4-a nda va ta * a ta a cl raa jse v(I) 
plia te u spu ca liii ma te va te 
sfca ma ria pra ysa ta na s?a dde 


The bracketed letters are uncertain. Thus, what J have read as bbf 
in line 2, might be nga ; the upper portion looks like 5, but the lower 
rather seems to be r. Crosses iudicato indistinctly visible letters. 
The double dot occurs very frequently; but I may note here that it 
never, so far'as my observation or memory serves rac, occnrs with any 
vowel but short a, of which it would hence seem to indicate some 
variety. 


Set IV. (Plate IV, No. 5). One piece of manuscript. Breadth 
2y inches; length unknown. Letters, similar to those of Sets I to III. 
Language and purport unknown. What is distinguishable of the 
figured leaf, reads as follows : 

1 , + + + + 

2 , yse ra tra nda 

3, vi + gam jri va sve ba 

4, pra (cca) 4- (t)i ba nti (or tti) cu 

Set VII. (Plate: IV to VII, Nos. 6 to 15.) Fifty-nine pieces of 
manuscript. Size of full leaf about 11x9 inches. Letters, a kind of 
cursive Brahmi of the Central Asian type, especially w ith reference to 
the formation of the superscribed vowels i. 8, ai. See Plates XXI to 
XXIV, col. 2. Language and purport unknown. It may be notod 
as a peculiarity that the righ,t-haqd one of the double-dota is, a rule, 
made with a carve to the right: also, that ligatures are not very 
common, and those that occur are, with rare (and uncertain) exceptions, 
such, as might be found in a Sanskritic dialect. 

In the subjoined transliterations, undetermined consonants are 
indicated by a query ; uncertain letters, by italics; indistinctly visible 
letters, by a cross or within round brackets; and missing letters, by a 
square or within angular brackets. Recurrent groups of letters nro 
joined by hyphens, see especially Nos. 9 and 11. It must bo understood 
Mint the value of some of the hitters, though not specially indicated, is 
more or less conjectural; thus, t and n are difficult to distinguish, and 
in every case, what- has been given as t may really bo w, or vice vend. 
Otherwise, however, I believe the values given are fairly certain ; but 
ultimate certainty will only 1)0 attainable, whoa the? language of the 
writing Jiab been determined. 
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No. 6. (Plate IV). 

1, fia -4i yaii di (a) ija vi (§)au 
.2, ji qura jmm go pro, (siii) (ka) b(5) 

3, hva Pta ko'D 4 4- (lya) (b)a □« 

•I, aam +i 4ft 4i vnm ai. 

No. 7. (Plate IV). 

2, 40 2 hvnih □ 

3, ija ri nta, 

3, 40 2 (t)S (hv) 

No. 8. (Plato V)! 

1, dJ s:l li 20 ija vnii cva lm ja lia da pi 3 nyu hrm til urn dii vii <y 

va lmrh dii jyo ssau vii jya 

2, da tta gib rya va dii pi da ka nye pra eai ta eii bu-gu-ra gaiii-dru 

sii ta 9nm da ga-rye a vi (jya) 

3, gam rsa kru dai vi ra jrai kru 90m mVrii-va-ym-ra pi lia ve i)h 

111 jha ra ttii bu-ru nyS 9am jye ha jjlia 

4, (ram) 4it 4 eu (jjh)ai p(r)a fia va 19a lii ya 4m 4 fiu vii jhi sa 

no krala hi (v)i (k)a (cl)a dii (ra) fia 

5, 4 4 m 4a kill (bu)-gu-ra 4 a ka ra kr sta i dii khai tti Tjrnu- 

drn sii rcu-ra-va-yrh-ra bu-(rii) 

6, i-jhgatano (i)-jhge do rjariv ga da ra ta i-jhga-rya ha ij:i 4 ra pli 

(p)i □ pram 

7, ljam khu ha ijam-dru sam (ham)(gu) Rtii va 911a ttii bti-iii va ra 

byam ta. ya bye a so lnm bye 

8, u 4ai bu*(ra) ta (k)ii bye □ da ~ ijam-dra l sii l ham. 

No. 9. (Plate VT). t 

^ 9t(0 pi ra va 81 kpl (or kyi) ra so ca M tum*jm-vya-kam-lha gtifi □ 

2, □ ta bba 81 Lia li bo r5rb fia ri • u lift ji 4 

3, (t)a $a $a-pum-ti • Ri gam jjha t&ih-jmm-ya-kom-tha lia 

4, pa rjbu fiai yo-pam jjlia so (or Ba) gam pha lia. sni i □ 

5, jba taSt va 8 « jjli[aJ [e]t[a] (pa) sti nt ft ri da ri ta hvnm ji (d)i 
0, o (pit) 4 Rni sa-pum-ti ya va khyiim ti ka da ba ji □ 




8 This jb n symbol which occurs at wlmt eeews to bo the head of t aoh (VmIi 
0U ,0 |'] ,0 ° ta ’ rt * mi, ’da one of the Sanskrit symbul for om, 

.. \ l ' 0 ^ M * ,n * s nnder ra and abovo bhtL, nhowu in t)io |'lia(o^raj*hu’ facRftuile, 

nit r 0 y »u es m t o paper. 1 Ida unlucky result of phoioginpliy occurs nl*n in 
other j'lneos, thoB K h erdy iu tlio c««o of tninuto hole,.. Big«,.*r hole, show diMiuoilr 
enough as white placea. 

22 Pa it) distinguished from r« here, end tkeithoro in (how MSS. h n di,- .. 1 
tail ou tho left of the loop. By a ahuiltvr tail bha ia dating,. j M WI frV.n M or m. ; V e 
tho comparative table iu JPlute XXIL 
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7, sti u (k)a pn Iia-lai />nih-nu- 9 ri 23 -a-jba-(t)ai 

8, fia- 9 rl 88 -a-jha-tai wbi-bve-si cu bi ri ke na □ 

9, sti ta rma ptt-na- 9 «i a3 -ii- 3 ba-tai bill «/a-(bv)e-[s]i 

10, cbu pa ta ya tba (or tva) a jhu ra su va (n)a 

11, -f I ra ga lam tu 84 u di ^au ba-lai □ 

12, □ fci pya klm pu ? u (su) jb(y)a □ 

23, □ pya -f i 4-i t v© hi Di 

24, □ + am +i«/i + □ di 


No JO. (Plate VI). 

1, (cba) 

2, 2 bbi 

3, + Itvnih (d)i 10 7 

4, -f 1000 900 50 hvarb (<J)i 10 

5, 10 3 thau-ta bau-di 25 10 3 va (uai) 

6, <di)-[tb]aju-ta i-di 10 8 va iiai □ 

7, (dli)-thau-ta i-di 10 1 (va) (ii)ai 

8, 4 u 2 cha 3 (a) 

9, jjha □ ki 3000 800 50 

No. 11. (Plate VII). 

J, <i) (?) a Ja u -f -f A 

2, 900 (or 91-0 ) 10 3 do □ (lOai sni pi kna ki rde ila cai na ea u ba 

3, + di-)0-9om-u-tai-b6m-cjii aj, -yu-di-va.riai 

4, da-Ro-oba-ya bbi ri ilnm pram bo pri 

5, R^i vi 9110 u ba da l bbo I bnm-l pu-sti 

C, 4- pu-d i-y e - 9om-u-(t)ai-hGm-dni 36 -y 11 - d i-va-fia 

7, □ di-tbau-ta (see No. 10) ka he-di (see No. 12) dclhada-so-cha-ya 

8, ba (rjaib-pra-lu-bam-gu-fti I vi 9*16 I I I 

9, (r)alh-pra- ki-ham-gu-8ti 

No. 12. (Plate VII). 

•1. + (va) (81 -f 

2, tbuti-ta b(e)-d(i) (see No. 10) 8 

3, (d, 9 


No. 15. (Plat© VII). 

1, -f i bbi tva bvnm (d)Im ijii ri hi -fa ri □ 2 

2, a a Ba pam ua si eha bln 

3, aii 

4, noth bi (n)a q*j 8000 900 


& This i» fcho only ukjarn, or word which has a dintiaoily ,S mskHt a,.mil. 

£* liver thin ukynu tlwro is the murk of the vow-I e, ctntiHlod l.y u *Lroku 
drawn through it. 

3uo No. lti. on pagn ltt. 
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These manuscripts were sent to me by the Foreign Office, with 
their D. O. loiter, dated the I4th December, 189G. They were obtained 
by Mr. G. Macartney, the Special Assistant for Chinese Affairs at Kashgar 
to Lt.-Colouel Sir A. C. Talbot, K. C. I. E., British Resident in Ka^mlr. 
On that account-, following the precedent hitherto observed, I have 
‘named them “ the Macartney MSS.” 

When I received the manuscripts, they were carefully arranged in 
nix distinct sets. This arrangement had been made by Mr. Macartney. 
It lias only reference to the circumstances in which they reached him. 
It has no intrinsic value, as will be seen in the sequence. But, for the 
present, it has been found convenient to retain it, with reference to the 
facsimile plates IX to XX. 

In a letter, dated the 12th October, 1896, and addressed by Mr. 
Macartney to the Resident in Kaymlr, he gives the following account of 
the circumstances under which the manuscripts were discovered and 
given to him. 

“ Set, No. 1. This is a manuscript presented by Dildar Khan, 
an Afghan merchant in Yarkand. It appears that when the Bower 
MS. was found in Kuchar, two others were at the same time and 
under the same circumstances discovered. Dildar Khan obtained 
possession of the latter and took them to Loh in 1891. He gavo one 
to Munslii Aljmad Din, who in his turn presented his acquisition to 
Mr. Weber, Moravian Missionary. Hence the origin of the Weber 
Manuscripts. The other manuscript iu Dildar Khan’s possession 
was taken by him to India and left with a friend of his at Aligarh, 
a certain FmV. Muhammad Khan. Dildar Khan brought it back 
to Turkistau last year and presented it to mo. 

Set, No. 2. Munshi Ahmad Din purchased these leaves during 
my absence from Kashgar. They were found by a cortaiu Jslfuu 
Akhuu Khotani. This person was sent to Kashgar with them in 
July last- [1896] by the Afghan Aksakal in Khotau, to whom I hud 
written desiring him to obtain ancient, manuscripts for me. Islam 
Akinin gave me the following particular*.Regarding his discovery. 
Hie manuscripts were found ut Akaufil, an uninhabited place in the 
desert, situated ut about three marches N. Jfi. of Khotnn. Hi* 
attention was first attracted by the presence on the aitud of a few 
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the manuscripts were.found wrapped up in it, and buried in about 
three feet of earth. 


Set, No. 3. Purchased by Munsln Ahmad Din at the same time 
as set No. 2.’ These leaves were also discovered by Islam Akhfm, a t 
Jabu Kum, which appears to be situated at 50 or 60 miles X E. of 
Khotan in the midst of the Takla Makan desert. Islam Akhuu 
states that at Jabu Kum some ruins of a mud wall are still visible. 
The manuscript was found wrapped up in a piece of cloth, aud 
mixed up with human bones, the whole lying on some partially, 
exposed boards of a wooden coffin. 

Set, No. 4. Found by Islam A|diun in August last at Kara Kul 
Alazar Khojam, safd to be situated in the desert at 50 miles East of 
Guma (long. 78° 25' and lat. 37° 37 ). The manuscript was 
simply picked up on the sand. It was originally bound between 
two little wooden boards, which, having been broken on Islam 
Khan's journey to Kashgar, he did not bring with him. Kara Kul 
lla/.ar Khajan [sie] is described as an immense graveyard in 
ruins, possibly ten miles long. 

Set, No. 5. Found in October last [1895] by Islam Akhfm in 
the desert at Kuk Gumbaz (green dome), which is said to bo fivo 
days march East of Guma. Islam Akhun there saw a circular wall 
of baked bricks three feet high ; and at about 15 paces from it, there 
was another wall, in which a hole plastered over with mud was 
discovered. In removing this mnd, the manuscript was found, 
contained in the remnant of what was once an iron box. 

Set, No. 6. These leaves wore also found by Islam Akhuu at 
Kuk Gumbaz. They were picked up from the ground.” 

Specimens of the first five sets are figured on Plates IX to XIX. 
The leaves of the sixth set are in a too bad state of preservation, to 
ma’.cc them, for the present, worth reproduction. Tho first glanco 
over these plates will show that tho manuscripts of the 1st set, shown 
on Plates IX and X, are of an entirely different class and character 
from those of tho other sets, shown on Plates XI to XIX. They are more¬ 
over from two qnjte different localities, Set I being from Kuchar, on tho 
Northern side of the' Gobi desert, svliilo Sets II to VI are from Khotan, 
on its southern Bide. 

With regard to Sot I, a point of greatest interest and importunco 
is that it waB found at the same time and under the same circumstances 
as the famous Power MS.* 6 There is 7 however, a slight mistake or 

36 1 may hero mention -that my odibiou of this Manuscript, publiflhod by tho 
Government of indiu, is now finished, as far as the original text is concerned. An 
in'rodaoi.ioo on its history, an*, etc., is in course of preparation, 
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Jaers landing in the details of tlio account of the discovery. Mr. 
Macartney states that, together with the Bower MS., ‘ two other 
manuscripts ” wore found which ultimately found their way into tlio 
hands of Mr. Weber and himself respectively. Now the Weber MSS., 
as 1 have shown elsewhere, 27 by themselves consist of several, not. less 
thau niue, separate manuscripts; and Set I of the Macartney MSS., 
as I shall show presently, consists of two separate manuscripts. It 
cannot, therefore, be correct that “two other manuscripts” wero 
found: what "was probably found were two bundles of manuscripts. 
Wluit, however, appears to me to be probably the truth of the matter, 
is that, in addition to the Bower MS., a large bundle of other manus¬ 
cripts was found. Of this bundle Dildar Khan obtained possession, 
and ho divided it into two parts, one of which he gave to Munshi 
Ahmed Din, whence it passed to Mr. Weber, while the other was 
retained by himself and ultimately reached Mr. Macartney. Tln3 would 
seem to agree with the earlier, but somewhat vague, information given 
to me by Mr. Sltawe, and published by Sir A. Croft in his Presidential 
Address of 1894, where it runs as follows (p. .33) : 


“I may add as the latest information that Dr. Roomie lms 
lately been informed by Mr. Shawe, a colleague of Mr. Weber, that it 
now appears that the [Weber] MSS., were uot found in “ Kugiar,” 
ns reported at first, but in Kucliar. They come, therefore, from 
the same locality as the Bower MS. Mr. Shawe also writes that 
he has ascertained that a packet of manuscripts similar tp the 
Weber MSS., but larger in bulk, were in the bands of a lh^han 
who cannot now be traced, but who is said to lm\o gone to Kabul. 
Dr. Hoernlo suspects that be went in the other direction, to 
Kashgar, and that his manuscripts evoutually got into the hands 
of the Russian Consul in Kashgar, and that they are identical 
with the Petersburg collection of manuscripts, on which 1 rofesspe 
von Oldenburg is now engaged. What leads him to think so, 
is that the Petersburg collection appears to contain other portions. 

of the same manuscripts of which portions were found by him in 
the Webei* MSS.” 


The Pathau, spoken of in the above quotation, would secn» to bo 
identical with the Afghan merchant Dildar Khan, of Mr. Macartney s 
report. This “ Afghan merchant,” as Mr. Weber also calls him/ 3 * in 


87 See Journal, A*. 3oc . Bengal, Yol. LXIF, Part- I, page 1 It 1 nvvy h™’ n ,,n '' 
tion that, in the meantime, the Weber MSS. have passed iaio my ow;* p-.'.-v'tsi-m 1,7 
purchase from Mr. Weber. 

88 See ibidem, p. 1. 
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hopes of discovering baried treasure, undertook the excavation of a 
“ house ” near Kuchar (not Kugiar), and there found the manuscripts 
as well as the bodies of some “ cows.” It is now clear, what this 
so-called “ bouse ” was. It was evidently the stupa or vihara, with 
the usual settlement of Buddhist monks, from which the Bower MS. 
also was dug out. 29 From the fact that Dildar Khan obtained posses¬ 
sion only of one half of the find, it may safely bo concluded that his 
search in the vihara was a joint-undertaking with some one else to 
Whom the other moiety of the find (the Bower MS.) went. Who this 
other person was, appears from Major Bower’s account, in the Geogra¬ 
phical Journal, 39 of the acquisition of his manuscript, in which ho 
informs us that “a Turk! who had been in India [Afghanistan ?] told 
him that he and one of his friends [the Afghan merchant Dildar Khan ?] 
had gone there [to the ancient vihara] and dug for buried treasure, but 
had found nothing except a book [the Bower MS.].” But farther, Mr. 
Macartney’s report accounts only for “two other manuscripts ” or, more 
correctly, for two portions of the bundle of manuscripts, which were 
discovered together with the Bower MS. But there is every proba¬ 
bility that theitj was a third portion of that bundle. For the collection 
of manuscripts which is now in St. Petersburg andVhich was sent there, 
by the Russian Consul in Kashgar, contains complementary parts 
of some of the Weber MSS. (see infra , under Set la), and must origi¬ 
nally have come from the same source as the latter manuscripts and 
Set 1 of the Macartney MSS. It follows, therefore, that Dildar Khan, 
if ho really obtained possession of the whole of the moiety of the Kuchar 
find, must have divided it into three portions: one portion he gave to 
Munshi Al^mad Din (and thus to Mr. Weber), while of the remaiuder 
bo gave one portion to Mr. Macartney, the British Agent, and the 
other to the Russian Consul. This, from his point of view, would be 
a natural and impartial division between the representatives of the t wo 
Umpires whom ho no doubt wished to gratify ; and that ho did not 
introduce either of those officers iufco tho secret of his diplomacy is 
equally natural. But there is ono comfort in all this, that wo have 
probably not yet beard the last of that Kuchar discovery, and that wo 
may hjppe that further instalments of the urnuuscripts, found on that 
occasion, may yet come to light. Of most of the manuscripts which 
constitute the Weber MbS. collection, only the merest fragments—a few 
leaves—have votbeen recovered, and of the palm-leaf manuscript (No. I 
of tho Fragments, described on p. 6) which mnst also have been 

& 9 Sen An. Sue. Hcntj.,' 1800, p. 221; Journal , A . fine. </-, Vob 

l< v ., I hi i l, p 03 tho Gi >:nnj’fnod Journal (ltey. (loogr. fc>oc. or Loudon). V'ul. V, 

lfc»5. ji. 25i>. 
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rtfakffi/from that ruined vihara, only the veriest scraps. Some of these 
xxSentary manuscripts, c.g., the Sanskrit vocabulary in Part VI of 

the Weber MSS., are sufficiently important to make us wish to obtain 

the complement. It is possible that the missing portions of these maims- " 
cripts may have sulfered destruction in the course of the excavation 
of those two treasure seekers; a good deal undoubtedly must have 
been destroyed ; but it is also quite possible that some further portions 
are still held back by the finders, and may come to light hereafter as a 
result of suitable inducement. 

1 now proceed to a detailed account of the several sets of the 


Macartney MSS. 

Set I. This set consists of two entirely different manuscripts, 
specimens of which are shown on Plates IX and X respectively. They 
are written in two different types of Bralimi, Set la being in the Central 
Asian, while Set lb is in the Northern Indian type. 

Sot la consists of 35 leaves, two of which are shown on Plate IX. 
They are all broken off on one side. Their width is complete, 
inches. The existing length is 5 inches, and about inches must bo 
broken off; the total length, therefore, would be 11 inches. In the 
missing part there must have been the string-hole. This calculation 
can be easily proved. Comparing the Macartney MSS. fragment with the 
Weber .MSS. fragment No. VII, 80 and with the Petroffski MSS. fragment 
No. VIII, 81 it will be seen at once that all these three fragment* 
absolutely agree in all points of shape, size, and type of letters. U we 
add to this that all three fragments treat of the story of Mambhadra, 
there cannot remain the slightest doubt but that they aie poitions 
of the same manuscript, one of which has gone to St. 1 nig, >. u c 

the other two arc in my hands. Now, by a careful comparison of the 
eight h aves in his possession, Dr. von Oldenburg has been able to 
practically restore the text oti the obverse side of his leaf No. «>. 1 lie 

restored transcript of this page he has published, a9 well as its original. 81 
It will be seen from the transcript that the average number of aksaras 
on a full line is 34. Ou the second line of the page the existing uksarw 
nnmber 23, and the line itself measures nearly 5 inches. Accordingly 
the missing II ak§aras, together with a small margin, would require 
a space of inches. Hence the page, when complete, would have 
measured 7.^ inches. Further, the missing aksaras on the second and 
lilfch lines number 11 and 12 respectively, while on the third and fouilh 


E" Soo Journal, As. Spc. It n t j. } Vol. LXII, Part 1. p. 31, and Pluto II, fig- 3. 

81 See Journal, Lop. liimian Archmohpica! Society, Vol. VIII, pp. 13, npd 
Piute 11, % 8. 
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/ lcs ^ lc y number only 6 each. 32 This difference can only be accounfei 
■ or t'be fact that the string-hole stood on the missing portion of the 
leaf and, with its surrounding blank, took up the space of a'bont 5 or 6 
aksaras. Precisely the same conclusions may be drawn from the 
obverse of the Macartney MS. Leaf I, a restored transcript of which is 
given by me below. In lines 2 and 4, about 14 and 12 aksaras respec¬ 
tively are missing, while in lines 2 and 3 only 8 and 2 aksaras 
respectively, thus suggesting a space for the string-liole in the latter 
lines. The total number of aksaras in the 2nd and 4th lines is about 35, 
which represents a length of leaf of about *1\ inches. 

To complete the case of this manuscript, it is now clear that 
altogether fifty leaves of it exist: 8 leaves are in the Petroffski collec¬ 


tion, ( in the W eber collection, and now 3o in the Macartney collection, 
lliis gives a fairly large manuscript, and when all the three portions 
are once brought together, read and compared, it will probably appear 
that nearly the whole, if not the whole, of the manuscript has been 
recovered. 38 

This manuscript is written iu the Central Asian Bralimi, marked 
by the peculiar form of e and tho peculiar general slant of the letters. 
I he alphabet of it, has been published by mo. in my paper on the 
Weber MSS. in volume LXII of this Journal , Plate IV. 

The subject of the manuscript is tho story of the Great Yaksa 
General Manibhadra, and how he visited Buddha and received from 
him a powerful spell. It was a favourite story with the Buddhists; 
for it seems to be also the subject of Part VII of the Bower MS. 8 * It 
is also very briefly told in ono of the Sutras of tho Samyutta Nikaya. 36 


Transcript. Plate IX. Leaf I: Obverse. 

1, |! Nagar-opama aramd eolrae p(rarambha) 

2, I Evam maya crutam=5ka-samaye Bhaguvam vi]ha[rati] jetava- 

n(o) Anathapindad-ararae * atha khaln 

3, [Miiniblmdra mahayak$a](se)napati pamca-yaksa-^ata-parivaro 

pu(ra8k)rta-pari(krt6) atikra- 

4, [utajam rS](lryariO sarvam j5(ta)yanam=ndar(e)ii-a™l)hS35na 

(s)pharitva (y6na) Bbaga- 


Thc word astu in tho fourth line, printed by Dr. von Oidonbnrg in italics as 
B,,BH,D * really exhta on tho original loaf, and should hnvo been prink*! in Roumn. 

BA 1 m:i y add t,,afc tho s^e story of MSpibhudra is also contained in Port V, 
of fbo Web. v MSS., of which fi leaves exist in that collection, and apparently one 
leaf in the Fotroffski collection, No. 7 in Dr. von Oldculmrg’B paper. 

8 * 8co my edition of tho Bower MS, p. 236. 

aG Seo Suriea of <ho Puli Text Suoioty, part I, p. 20d. This wus flrst pointed 
out by Ur. von Oldenburg. 
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6 , 

1, 

2> 

3, 

4, 

5, 

6 , 
1. 
2, 

3, 

4, 


6 , 


[van=t 5 n- 5 pasarhkramitva + + + +]ta sarddha-sa -f + sammoda- 
ti samraujati katham vividham=upasamhr- 

4 . +++++++++ + ]Manibliadra mahayaksa sonapa- 
tir=B hagavau t am=idam=a vocat 

Leaf I: Reveuse. 

(ha)yata svadbyayata paryavapnuta matiasi k unit a tat-kasma 
[nagar-o]pamam vyakaranaui dkarin-opasamhiiam’ adi brahma- 
caryasy=abhi- 

nirvun-a+ + + + -f (a)tha ca punah kula-putrena bra- 
+ ya agarava-nagarika (pravra)ditva nagar-opamaih vyiika- 
[rarmm-h + -k] +dbai*ayita(vyain) (udgra)hayita(vyarn) vacay- 
itavyam svadliya- 

[yitavyam] + + -f + + + Bhagavam a(stu) mana -t-ebhi. 

Leaf II: Obverse. 

+ + (maba)-v(a)cya(m) purva-vad=idam vaditva brahma Sa¬ 
ri atk inn a- 

[rah] +=pradak?inl-k|(iva)(tati , =aiv)=(5)ntnrhifcab atba catvuro 
maliara- 

[jandj abhikrantayam ratrviim y<3n=(aha)m t5n=dpasamkr5nta 
(upSfcya) 

jpadau $irosu] vanditva yatba svaka-ava(ka) -f -fi mh^rtvi 
5kaut5 tasthurS 

[i](da)m vaditva catvaro raaharajand mama padau fira^a rnindi- 
[tva pradaksini-krtva ta]ltr*ai)v=aatarbita * udgrhnata bhik- 
savo migar-Spamam vyaka- 

Leaf II: Reverse. 


1, [tanam'J +ya (s)pUaltVi=murdba dayudlia hrdayain phaldt idaiii 
vuditva 

(pa)dau yirasa vanditva B hagavau tarn tfs-pradaksini-krtva tnti- 
ai- 

3 1 [va] Bhagavilrii ova + utyrtya^-pna’astad^bhiksu-fsarhghst) 
4, nyu»idat nisadya Bbaga( vam) (bhi)ksiln=amantryayati (o- 
artha)=dva- 

**> +(voii{v) abhi(kranta)yam ra(tryam) yen-ii 1mm titn-opasfim- 
kruutah 

+ + +5 + +[s]k(ft)nta-stbita (bra)[hm]a SanatkumSrO 
Imperfectly visible letters ore shown iu round brackrh; missing 
letters and restorations, iu angular brackets. Of tulm* (Id 1 ) I can 
make nothing; one would oxpeota number, any s*>hn;>», i*aii ■.■■a--, or 
Hijlmaind ‘sixteenth.’ \V« have clearly here the beginning of a new 
chapter, in which Buddha appears to narrate to Muyibhudia On* story of 


it 
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the Brahma Sanatknmara. The name of the? chapter would seem to be 
Nagaropama Arama or 1 the town-like park.’ On the obversq of Leaf I 
I have restored what can be concluded with much probability to be the 
missing portions. This will give an idea of the original state of the page. 

Set I, b. This set consists of 15 leaves. As a rule there are 9 
lines on a page, only exceptionally 10, as on il. 23a. The manuscript 
is incomplete, both as regards the number and the Bize of the leaves. 
Its beginning and end are missing; but, so far as I can see from Dr. 
von Oldenburg’s paper in the Journal of the Imperial Russian Archaeological 
Society, no portion of it appears to have gone to St. Petersburg. All 
the leaves are mutilated at their right-hand side, aud the only indi¬ 
cation of their original length lies in the well-known fadfc, that Central 
Asian manuscripts have their string-hole on the left side of the leaf, 
at the distance of about a quarter of the length of the full page. Hence 
it may be concluded with some probability, that about one-quarter of 
each leaf is missing. As (ho voting length is about 4J inches, this 
gives the full length as probably about G inches. 86 The breadth of 
the leaves is about 2 inches. Tlie material is a very soft kind of 
paper of a darkish colour; it is in a very rotten and broken state. 

The writing is very slovenly done. Small and big letters frequently 
alternate without any apparent reason ; and the lines are not kept 
properly straight and apart, so that their letters occasionally run info 
one another. Also errors occur not nufrequently, syllables or Rounds 
being occasionally oinittod , Ihus fl. 22-r jut'nca for pamoauic, fl.22a* 
tryddafamam for trayddafainain . !t V . ls('» r mlrave for nlstrupadravB, 
etc. All these blemishes aggrn . : ; bo didleulty of reading the manu¬ 

script, and, I hope, will be a • '.j, . t { in extenuation of the imperfect 
state of the trail si iteration, given by inn below. 

The characters nsed in tlm manuscript distinctly belong to the 
Northern ludian class of Brahnu, of the early Gupta period. They arc 
of a rather archaic typo, as I shall presently, show in some detail. 
It ,will he seen from the excellent « , putative tables, published by 


85 Professor Blihlor in tho Fuwm* f><">hfca iwl, \v>. VJI, p. 201, points ont 
thnfc “numerous copperplate grants with < m. Hiring hole on tho loft ” exist in Tndia, 
and infers from it that manuscripts with or, »i in K hole on the loft “ were onoo nob 
unknown in India.” There is every'probability that this ii Forenoo is correct. For 

a* tho material (birch-bark or palm-leaf) show -\ - ..f io Contra! Asiau manna- 

cuipts, (r.j/., the Bower MS.) most have boon impos'd from India (sue p. 40). Ip 
fuot, iu tho cairn of mich exported Indian manuscript«, th-» peculiar position of (lu» 
string-hole is an additional proof of thoir great aye. For no Indian m . ,.u m :- '. 
fonnd in India it.solf, shown that potation ; they i it her show <>n«> l. ■ l<* in Lho mid l ! >\ 
ov quo on either aide. Even tho Horiuzi MS., exported fiou* India to Japau early in 
the bih cunt. A.D., abr.iujy shows the doablo hole . ! 
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utt»« J 'Wi>qinu» ; iqppuy uuipuj avm rroj uA\OTUpij«m v. ft )j %r 

A m nr«^M «!4 «**S ^W*»MW /u uyi &vpfioug Oip iq w 


P SH • u> *°0 °<p *n osno oq) os pi si siq) pun 

* ’»if| ptop.wA 0T() Jo )00j oq) O) poqoupu si oajuo oq } ‘e^p )Tlip J01JV 
*X.»n)u>o ipjQOj oq) wojj BJlioddusip *. m }[ [IKhuga oip jo opts panqpqSui 
oqj 0 ) poqoupu‘q^ftoi impuoiptu ‘oajho qiu\ ‘p 5-iruq fvi^Mtj; ( [) 

—: )?uimoj{oj Aip o.iu ‘O) po.i.iojo.1 OAcqu ‘k^.iciu 3qj # 

es‘ v ! 8 V P'-ptiop 0 1 po|u.iSjinri 
pvq ot[M ‘^tqppujj tnnpm mi jo *®ipu£ jo OApujj u jCq tmquAi bum )i 
‘(uopUM si )i qotq\\ no pqjoiuui oip jo )unooan no )qtiop o) posodgip 
mu \ ‘pm! A’m joj ‘qoiq.u) tnpii| hi uopliM )ou ji quip '^ui)t.tav 

syi 30 sjopnunqo oip inoij JU(qo jCptmpuuqu si )i ‘Uisy prupin^ m punoj 
q£>nOq) ‘jojj qclijosimimi uwpuj Supsixo )sopjo oq) *SPT jCoimnonj^ 
.tiqnop.iud sup soqum qpiso.t fiiqx *G)up ejus v y, ° ’CI'V OSC )so3pns 

ppioAi | Ap'cnoisiAO.ij Mopfo qomu Xioa oq jCuui 31 )uq) pun ‘XjuJuoo 
qqjtiuj oq) 30 cqppiui oip imp Jopq pojnp oq )Ou jChui *gj£ ^Gii)an,3nj\£ 
sup )tnp popiqouoo oq Apij’us ‘0111 O) stuoos 31 su *ojojo.ioq) l X\uu )j *SPSL 
A'oipjTjoupjr slip Tii piiiAOJd ospj JCoip : souuquoo pJiq) pun puoooH c )s.uj 
cup ui uioip in jidaojcI ^Caqx *(*Q*Y OOt t ^' BS ) -£n i )uoo 'H* 1110 } Gr H J° 
pno oq) )noqn thojj ‘sp.ioo.u pOAHJ^uo iuojj poanoddusip GAnq sq.mti 
osoqq jo oiuob ‘jmpan^ *gj£ aoA\op oq) ump jop[o ^iqnjopisuoo Xjoa oq 
)sma /otiq.inon)^ siq) )mp Xpnop jCjoa soaojiI siq^ •uoi)TqTimno m 
qnosoad pw oju Xoq) ‘-gj^ Aouqanov.]^ ano ui ‘punq aoipo oq) tiq '\\v an 
juooo ‘Avo^oq popuoiunuo ‘sqanm oq) jo ouon ‘poopui pdiaosrmniit )nq) nj 
•sp.1000.1 poAUiSao joj pouoi)uom-0Aoqn tujgj oip o) jouojnn soi.m)ud6 
om) )noqn l 'd'i ‘*Q‘Y OSt ?’ noc l 1J GC l P 0X P G q Xquinjjoo qjm uno '(vfi 
o)T}ipoiujG)ui gi[)) ulioj oAisjTio inioods n jo )i tu gougj.uiooo oq) iuojj 
•qoiqAi jo ojnp oq) ‘*gj^ .ioA\op oip ^q jtio ujoq ^ptij ei uopnjoodxo 
siqjQ -sin.ioj oAisatio SuipuodBOJ.ioo Jioq) O) ooiqd gaiS’ o) ‘Bjdijosnunni 
pi; iuojj jgijjHo qomu Ajga pojuoddusip OAiiq pi.vi o) pojjojoj OAcqu 
sqjnui oip )nip ‘ojojojoip ‘pojoodxo ot[ auto )j *spjoooj poAnjSuo uuq) 
joipino qomu £jga siujoj gaisjuo jo oouoso.td oq) Avoqs sjdrjosmnmi 
)uqa ‘pojjiutpu /pngJOAimi a\ou ‘ojdioxnjd n si )j -eydijosuiinra in 
itnq) spjoooj qons iii joSuoj qomu soAjosmoip oAjesnoo ‘sono gaisjuo 
uuq) Jojjps pun joplrnis ojn ojuj n su qoiqAi ‘sjo))0| jo suuoj oinqojn 
)nq) SuiaujSuo jo ssoooad oq) jo )jusoj jnaipnu n si )j (‘QT 0?9 
*.fns) ^Cjuauoo ipnoAOS oip )uoqn iuojj ‘uipox ni ('o)o ‘sqooj ‘sjojqu) 
-ouo)s ‘sopqdjoddoo) spjoooj poAnaSui pn iuojj pojnodduSip iCio.ipno 
‘uopnpitauo Jioq) in ‘OAiiq ‘Aiopq oiu Xq pojvjoinmio ‘sqaimi oip qnq) 
^‘A'qdnjSoonqvj unipuj no i!nsso siq jo uopupsupi in JO[qug[ jossojojj 

e? 
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^y{2) Initial short i, with tho apex turned to the right, disappears 
rom tho third century. After that date, the apex is turned to tho 
bottom, in tho Bower MS. it is to the top. See fi. 226 s , 23a r \ 

(3) Medial short i, made by a nearly perfect circlot, extremely 
rare, even in. the most ancient records. From very early times (first 
century) it is usually made by a line curving to the left. See 11. 22a 4 
(bln), 22a 6 (ti), 23a? (pi). 

(4) Medial long i, made by a line curving to the left, like short i, 
hut more convoluted; disappears from the beginning of the fifth 
century (last seen in the Bilsad record 41-1 A.D., in hi, gri) and is not 
found in the Bower MS. It occurs regularly here, see fl. 22a 8 (slid, vi t 
7 iii), 22a 4 (din), 22a 8 * 5 (ri), 22b* (id) 2 36° (lei), et passim. 

(5) Medial short u, in the form of a straight line, attached to tho 
bottom of the consonant, disappears from the end of the sixth century. 
After that date curves or wedges are used ; tho latter also in the 
Bower MS. Sec fl. 2La% 22a 9 , 236* (su), 216* and 23a 6 (pu), 22a 4 (hu), 
22a 6 (mrt), 23a* (ju), 23a 9 (dim). 

(d) Initial e, with tho apex turned upward* (A), disappears from 
the end of tho fourth century (last seen in the Allahabad record, 375 
A.D.). After that date the apex is turned to tho bottom, in the Bower 
M 3. to the left. See fl. 22a 3 and 226°. 

(7-11) Ka, gga, ja , na, and ra made with stiff straight lines, 
disappear with the end of the sixth century, ja and na even earlier. 
After that date tho lines are curved and tho ends "wedged. In tho 
Bovver MS., the ends of the vertical line9 of ka and ra are always 
wedged, and tho Hues of ja and na arc curved. See fl. 22a 4 (kd, kam), 
21a 1 , 23a 6 ( gja), 23a L (Ju), 23 b° (na), 2357 (ra), ct passim. 

(12) ya, in its tridental form, disappears from the end of tho 
sixth century. 60 After that date its wquaro form is universal, while 
an intermediate form occurs with the vowels S, ai, o, an, from about 
370 to 540 A.D. In the Bower MS. the only forms that occur are the 
tridental and the intermediate. In tho Macartnoy MS., the tridental 
form alone occurs, thus showing that it caunot ho placed later than 
370 A 1.)., and probably dates from much earlier. 

(13) Tho numeral figures 1, 2, 3 and 20 are of an ancient typo. 
See the left-hand margin on tho obverses of fl. 21, 22, 23. iu the Bower 
MS. tho same forms are used, though occasionally tho figure 3 has a 
more modern form. 
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1 may add that tho superscribed conjunct r is, in our manuscript, 
yo written above the liue ; see tt. 215% 23u 7 (r?a), 22 b y (via), et 


Hoe ante, pngeu 4 and 5. 
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i I1B yji.j exception is in the case of the ligature rya, when 
r is formed on the line ; see ft. 22a 3 . All this, howover, is a practico 
which goes as far back as the first cent ary A.D. 

T may also note, that as a rule no marks of interpunctuation or 
division arc used. Exceptionally, howover, a circular mark occurs, to 
mark the end of a chapter (adhydya ) as on ft. 21a 5 , 216 3 , aud an oblong 
mark to indicate the end of a paragraph as on ft. 236*» 6 . 

It urny also be worth noticing that the leaves of this work are 
also numbered on tho obverse pages. This a practice on which I have 
already remarked on page 15. 

The language of the manuscript is Sanskrit, but of the well-kuown 
ungrammatical or mixed typo which was peculiar to the earlier Buddhist 
writers. Examples of this are the prakriticisms aiko (for aikah) in ft. 
22a*, tasmti (for tasmat) ft. 22a*, bhavS (for bhaved) li. 22a 8 * 6 , manirtna 
(for manlrSna) ft. 22Z> 1 , 236*» 3 . 

The work is written partly iu verse ($loka) and partly in prose. 
The ^lokas, however, are frequently, very irregularly formed, the padns 
being sometimes too abort, sometimes too long by one syllable; some¬ 
times two padas are run into one uninterrupted half-verso; see ft. 226 6 , 
236 9 . In my transcript, below, I have indicated any 9 loka that, could 
ho recognized by the insertion, within angular brackets, of the usual 
single aud double liues of division. A clear prose passage can bo 
distinguished in ft. 236 5, 7 . 

Tho work appears to havo been divided into adhyiiyns or chapters. 
On 11.22a B we have the end of tlio eighth chapter, and on ft. 22 ; ^' tho 
mutilated ending of the ninth, chapter. Tho tenth chapter which 
follows seems to have been called yanHhurva-karvia or 1 business of 
Gandharvas.’ 

A point worth noting is tho frequent occuitcuco of unusual or 
unknown words. 1 have noticed the following instances: kZjahi ft. 22a* 
(for kinjala f), yanti ‘ingredient' ft. 226*, kanavira ft. 23a 6 for kanajfra 
or karavlrn 7 ) ; spaudana and r.lsabha ft. 23a 6 as names of two medicinal 
plants. This adds to the general archaic look of the work On ft. 23a* 
there occurs tho word rtljamaira or ‘a person of prhtuiely position'; 
it occurs together with tho word raj, i. Aeoording.to the St. Petersburg 
dictionary, tho word rrijannStra is extremely rare; it seems to occur 
but once, iu Caraka, part I, chapter 15. The context in Cnraka is 
different; but the coincidence is surprising. Could our mnuusrript havo 
anything to do with the original Caraka, that is, the work of Aguiv?v» ? 
Eor the nature of the work in our manusoript is undoubtedly medical 
• or serai-medical. 
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Transliteration. Plate X. 
Leap 21: Obverse. 
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J, 4* kajr]tavya (nara)dati buta + + va vasu 9 =ca(ti\a)ijgada 9 =<.;a, 

4- + + 

2, narii prastha (3) (pamca)-ratram 3 apam=anuvartana-sarva- 

gandha + + 

3, kaat-a 8 amp uj ana + m(ca) maddhyevinarii kuryasi + + 

4, jana yamta ku(mati) sarva-deva-nSga-yaksam vai + 

21 5, +m +nmddyat=Sti O as(amo ’ddhyayak © 

6, + tyayam ni(t)o+m§ + + bkanona §a + + 

7, + ganoto masa ya 

8, 4- -fa 4- Barva 4* +ai 4* 

9, 4-4-4 4- 


RE VERSE. 

1, 4- + 4- + 

2, 4- + 4- 4- + 

3, nyaiysca pfijayitavyam + + + 

4, 4* 4- 4* pain=anuda(t)6 manab sa(pta-ra)tram ma + 

«*>» 4* 4- 4* ti tato O ’sya so pnrnso wani-ru 

0, 4- 4-ck + (tata.Q=ca 4- + (bha)m gacchati manusyanam 

7, sya (dba)nikam 4- 4- 4* til 4* -flam lapsati dive + 

8, (va)md J dh 3 r ay(a) (sa)map(t;am @ Atha gandharva-karmam 

nama bbavati + 

9, 4-autim h/taya tu pamca-ra(tra)-sn 4-4-4- pdrv-afcma + + + 


Leaf 22: Obveese. 

1, ua^ pravrdam ea[l]suvarnam r»jata[ih] fcatha [ll] krsn-ayasam 

ca tamnun ca [|j ka(n^a)m ca trapus(a)-bam 

2, ya pamca 41 [i]§a?thi bbavati mrttikii [||] saptaml brabma-(k)ii- 

Mu Tl]=tuaa-vijuni v=Sj?tam5 [ll] + 

•3, (inijfiJdayamS trlni tejft8a[l]5kada'9a tu gandba-dakain[j] bha- 
ve d] dvjlda«;o tu (ku) + 

•I. try?kln<;aiuarn 18 kojalarii L Il]j«iba9r-abbihuta9=c=aik6[|jtasma[fcj 
Bttiduam vidbiyato 

22 5, yk bbave[d] narl[|]osaclyab snata labliSfc= safcam[|]ra(ti)-dvari* 
vi + dS§u[j] + 

0, vigrab5?u va, fladyab[|]sniittf muc(y)fftu aadyas=tato[ll]ja + yu. 
T(dmyn) 

1 Ids ak?arft in written very minutely oa the limvgin. 

Head ] ttheatric. 

Head trhifodafanutth. 
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sadya 4 '+ 4 jam +yafi=ca 4 i 4 4 4 4 yamtra 4 4 a 4 
sas = tu Sudaninarii va. 4 tina 4 4ku 4 4 ya grantbaua 4 4 
9, 444444 


Reverse. 


1, 444444 

2, va mantrona i 4 4 dba +4- mantra ana 4 44 4 (ca ba va 

pinva) 

3, sn saba(sro) 4* 4 4 4 4- cakkra la 4- 4- 4- 4- 4- (ntbi tra) 4*ha 

4, nandini tatba[R]ksirikri-tvaya-yantiy=ca[i]apani ma 4 4- (snm- 

gba)r§ ca 

5, n=aiv=ergu ca ta Otba[fl]sury-anuvartlni $uri va n=agra-dnuti 

ca 4 

C, bala tallia[l|]etas=tu dogam dhldim vyasam[|]va viglma-vina- 
9 ani[|]catu 4 

7, la$n[|]kartavya dvija-sattamab[n]samayam sn(a)p(t)a-liptayain 

somya-samya 4 

8, mulama-vyagra [ | ] sa-(vi)$ana 48 sn-kuk^ina^f 11 ]da£a-danta ca 

kartavya[i]kalaya snaptS 

9, nSyyanti 44 tvl so rghavya gbi 4 44 vasaham(ta) Babftfde^am) 

4 *(dvijanam) 4 4 


Leaf ‘23; Obverse. 

1, inliulu-di\ak?ainayanfiih ^-sabasrom jubofavyaiii uturasya 

sa 4 

2, tir&jG raja-mati‘6 va dev(S) (ampu)rikaau ca n = auyasmimn 40 - 

mantra-pralo 4 

3, mantrfena ra^ 47 -opadravo tf^-bastam ma(rum)guraiii kj-tvabavl- 

takl vibbltakam=api 4 yam 

4, (da>th-6dumbura-bilva>palS^a-vijaka[n]-Baptapar^a^ca[Qdroijam 

vft9a(n=ta)tba 4i 

23 5, spandanam candamuh ta O tbS [u] sarj-arjanam vijakam [l] 
I'fiaabbam mOk?akam tatba [u] 4 karo 2 ima 
0, urignrh vutjQo-knlam tatba [||] pviyagsruni=atba pnmnagam-[l]. 

arkam ko ljiavlmm ca kadarnbuiii 4 man am drdaa 
7, vfkgO pi yQ 4 4 4 4 gandbam euvvo rnaddbyal .1 [l] sarva-dbu 
4 4 40mayam [|j] 

* boakaura >.nj in placed below bolweon the linoH. 

44 'iho two y« are placed side by ^ulo, overlapping on© another. 

45 Head 

44 Dele the anus vara. 

47 Keadrd{tfr*aj»a<Jra<<. 

♦9 Hoad tri’kaatem. 
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dhi 49 -madlui-gbrt-akta + 4 - 9 =ca ahati-sahasram ho 


+ 4- yS 


9 , myanti 60 visaye 4 * 4 * 4 * 4 * 4 - 4 - anen-aiva (ma)[ntrona] 
4 - ka(n- 6 )padra 
10, 4- 4- 4- 4- 4- 4- 


Reverse. 

1, 4 - 4 - 4- 4* 4- (kara) 4-4* 

2, 4 - ka-ratra ( 8 u-bafca)sa-bilva-samidhana (vo) 4* 4* 4* gkrtakta 

3, hotavyam k r sna ca 4 * 4 - 4* 4- 4- 4- 4- purv-okte ta 4 - 4- 4* 4* 4- 

purva 4* 

4 , s-pathe 61 nadl-pula(napa) -fanena mantrena 62 I[ ch(a)trena 

dkruva 4- 4* 

5 , anile krsna-va O sase vrga-bhute ’mki tis^hasg asuko me tatlia va 

G, ha E b 5 ’sya raja va?yo vidheyo bhavati atmaneua dlianena va 

jijnasa 

7 , ktavyam pranatyayo bhavati dharma 9 =ca raja-ghatind bhavati 

raja-gliatiuo ta(tha) 

8 , narakefa ca paecate 63 ' anena mantroua t>2 raj-antarfisn purvam 

daksinnm datva 9 a 

9 , rayeim daksiuasya fliddh(a)nta-mamtra[l]-vidhir= o?a prakirti- 

iah [ll] sami 4 4 -am ( 9 a) 4* 

With regard to the remaining sots of the Macartney MSS., I must, for 
the presciit, content myself with merely publishing photographic speci¬ 
mens, and adding a few words of description. These manuscripts are writ¬ 
ten in characters which are either quite unknown to me, or with which I 
am too imperfectly acquainted to attempt a ready reading in the scanty 
leisure that my regular official duties allow me. I thought, however, 
t hat even a more publication of specimens of the original manuscripts 
would be welcome to Oriental scholars. My hope is that among those 
. of my fellow-labourers who have made the languages of Central Asia 
their speciality, there may bo some who may be able to recognize and 
identify the characters and language of these carious documents. To 
such I would only ask to be permitted to address the request that any 
discovery made by them may bo communicated to me, with a view to 
arranging a full publication of the manuscripts. 

Regarding their ago 1 cannot venture to give any opinion, except 


49 The full word is dudhi. 
fco-perhapr fthnyanU. 
u The full word is uttlMfrpothi. 
2o0 


Head vuinltiiia. 
W Uoad pa cyite. 
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ani not disposed to believe that they are so old as tlie other 
manuscripts ■which came from Kucliar. All these came from the 
neighbourhood of Khotan, and there is nothing in the circumstances 
of their discovery which necessarily involves a very high antiquity, 
or need make them older than the early middle ages. The occurrence in 
them of what appears to mo Uighur and Tibetan writing also seems to 
point in the same direction. Sec also infra pp. 43 and 44. 

They are all written on a coarse, still paper, of a very dark dirty- 
brown colour. It is very different from the comparatively white and 
soft paper of the Kucliar manuscripts. The condition, however, in which 
they are now, may bo partially due to their long burial iu the hot, dry 
sand from which they were rescued. Unfortunately the dark colour 
of these Khotan manuscripts has proved a great difficulty in photo¬ 
graphing, aud some of the Plates are not quite so clear as one would wish. 

Set II. This consists of two distinct parts, of very different shape 
and sizo. One part (Plates XI and XII) consists of two large sheets 
ot paper, measuring about 16xllj inches. The second part (Plates 
XIII-XVI) consists of 12 sheets, of which eight are folded in the 
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middle to make 2 leaves each. Hence there are 16 double-leaves and 
4 single leaves; that is, tlio 12 shoots make np 20 leaves. These leaves 
measure about 6f X Ah inches each; or a double-leaf measures 13^X4 J 
inches. The doable-leaves show, close to their folded margin, four 
pin-holes, which seem to indicate that they were oneo stitched together, 
though no trace of a thread has survived. Theao 12 sheets are inscribed 
with four different kinds of characters; nevertheless, of toured, they 
might form a connected whole'; but this 1 am unable to determine. 
Accordingly I shall doscribe thorn in four separato, subordinate sets. • 
Set II a. Plates XI and XII show' tho two sides of one of tho two 
largo sheets. Each of theso sheets bears writing in two different 
characters, and two different inks. Tho linos of writing ape, as a rale, 
arranged so that two lines of black letters alternate with ono line of 
whito letters. ()« one sido (Plato Xll) the double lines of black 
writing arc separated from the single lino of white writing by straight , 
Jim s strongly marked in black ink. The white writing appears to mo 
to ho in Uighur characters ; those of the black writing I am unable to 
k entity. On one sido (Plato XII) there are tho distinct impressions 
of throe seals; the two outer onus in black tho middle ono in whim 
ink. The latter should be again in Uighur, 64 to 'correspond with the 
white writing. Tho regularity of the alternation of the while and 


t* One line lias a enriong rcRf-thbbuico j 0 Kufir, and reminds ouoof ; bui '* 
iti probably an angular form oi Uighar. 
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;biack writing seems to suggest that one gives the translation of the 
other, the document being bilingual. The second sheet is, in every 


respect, similar to the figured one, except that it bears only two seals, 
and that the writing which corresponds to the white one is in black 


lead or what looks very much like it; it is clearly distinguishable from 
the black-ink writing. 

Set II b. Plate XIII shows a single leaf of this portion of tho 
second part of Set II. There are also three double-leaves in this sub¬ 
ordinate set, the total being seven leaves. These appear to mo to bo 
written in Chinese or in something greatly resembling Chinese characters. 
The number of letters in the perpendicular lines vary from 9 to 12; 
and tlio number of lines itself varies from 8 to 11. One half of one 
of tho double-leaves (two pages), even, numbers 13 lines to tho page, 
and (apparently) 18 or 20 letters to the line, the letters being only 
about one-half as largo as those on the rest of this manuscript. Each 
page of writing n enclosed in a double-lined quadrangle. Each side 
of a double-leaf, of course, has two such inscribed quadrangles (or pages) 
side by side, tlio fold of the paper running between tho quadrangles. 

Set lie. Plate XIV shows a double-leaf of this subordinate 
set. It will also best explain what is meant by a double-leaf. There 
are two of these double-leaves; and there is also ono single leaf; so 
that the total number of leaves is five. Every page (except the two 
pages of the single leaf) is enclosed within a double-lined quadrangle. 
There are from 9 to II lines of writing on a page: tho usual nnrnbor 
is 10. The writing is unknown to me : there is a faint suggestion about 
it of a very cursive form of tho Indian liriihmi chai-acters; but this 
appearance is probably deceptivo. 

Set II d. Plate XV shows a double-leaf of this portion of the set. 
There arc two more such double-leaves, the total number of loaves 
being six. Every page is onclosed within a double-lined quadrangle, 
and the quadrangles themselves arc divided, by double lines, into six 
compartments each. Each compartment contains two lines of Writing, 
the whole page, thus, having 12 lines. The lines of writing stand 
closer to the double Hues of division than to one another. I do not 
know the writing; it appeal's, however, to bo similar to that of Set 11c. 

Set He. Plato XVI shows a leaf of this subordinate set. There 
is another leaf of this sot which is inscribed only on one side. This 
s ide has eight lines, while the two pages of the figured leaf have ten 
lines each. The writing is in white ink/ 6 and appears to. he in Uighur 
characters. 

06 j B n ,,t chalk ; fit leaal it is t-otwant of washing. T may h« r- uihl’ that tho 
Ijlcu'k ink, too, iu all these monueenptr. loleratfli tho application or a >vcl upouge. 
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following is a summary of Set II:— 

Set II a, sheets 2, total 2 

b t single leaf 1, double-leaves 3, „ 7 

1 9 ^ 

Cy »> 7» A > » if *“') J> ’ 

dy J, JJ 0, ,, J> 3, ,, 6 

e i »i if 2, „ ,, 0, „ 2 

Total 22 
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Sr J III. Plate XVII shows two leaves of this set. There nre 
altogether 12 such single leaves. They measure about 6} x 3f inches, 
ami have 6 or 7 lines to the page. The writing on them is much 
interspersed with what look like Brahmi ligatures, in the Tibetan type 
of characters. This seems to render it probable that the rest is also 
written in Brahmi characters of a very cursive type; but I have had 
no time to study it more closely. The leaves show no holes, and they, 
do not appear to have over been fastened together, though it can hardly 
be doubted that they form a connected series. 

Set IV. Plates XXVIII and XTX show two double-loaves of this 
set. It consists of a thick manuscript of small sized double-leaves, of 
which some 3 or 4 have split into single leaves. Accordingly there 
should be IJ2 leaves, but actually there are only 111 leaves, and these 
measure about x 3J inches each. The lower corners of the loaves 
are damaged. Each double-leal, when folded up into two single leaves, 
makes up a so-called ‘form,’ and these ‘forms’ are bound together 
into a ‘hook’ by means of a metal nail which is passed through the 
whole of the ‘forms’ of leaves near their left-hand margiu. The 
4 forms’ are secured from billing off tho nail, by a metal disk screwed 
into one of its ends and a metal knob, into the other.^ Tho 4 book ’ 
begins and ends with a coupll of blank ‘forms, bnt whether this 
indicates that the manuscript is complete, I cannot say, though it seems 
probable. There are six or seven lines on each page, and these lines nro 
distinctly partitioned off into four oolumn9. The number of letters in 
a columnar line varies ; it is usually six; but I have noticed them from 
four to seveu. In this manuscript, too, ligatures of the Tibetan type 
oeonr on nearly every page, which would suggest a Brahmi emsivo 
character for the rest of tho writing. Whether the hitter is the same 
ns, or similar to. that occurring in Set III needs investigation. 1 have 
had no time for closer examination. 

Set V. Plate XX shows three loaves of this set, It. is a manus¬ 
cript, very similar in every respect to the preceding one. All ilfl h aves 
are single, about KK), their exact number is unmluiu, as »» b ' v ‘A 
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ol |T M.ip|o ij.jmuocj nspiqqSmi -Coqq q3noqi *<q*y iauqaoo qqgj oqq jo 
» oq qqjnui fridwasnunui ©MX "uiq*opo{-ojj jo quqq qu Bdiiq-wd 
‘ji iiuu] ,iuj |ou «ua\ .10 ‘vunj jo oqis pMii#t.to nqq oq po#uopjq,‘punoj 
0.1.1,'A g pm: g sqng qdwoimuiiui oqq qonpu ui iCqtpKxq m U oppujo.nl 
t;UIOO« H M-Kpuus 01{q /C(| p.HUjOq.WJOAO BUAV ‘JO^ qop 1U0.IJ (sOjUU 

(,|i> Xiis) soqojitm g quoqi: 4 tr8qo.iuqO jo l su [d _ HWH £uiaj ‘sj^v^-qoQ; 
Jjo iiAvoq oqq ‘*d*Y 0681 ‘ouiiq Biq .loqjti ^uoq qoj^ *011114 s ojoj 

O.VtBpT Til ‘OJllO.1 Qqq UO pOljOHOJOUO XpIiOJp: p«l( pUBS Oqq lll*»|0.l\SI|3 
pm? tmuj puo^Cog •o»i'U|d sqi uoqi'q seq ‘i^uog aoqq.nq jqqs ‘iq.irsj pint 
‘spires oqq ui po.iBoddustp seq 41 ‘Xt?|> quosoad oqq qy 'poqHixo piqs tiidj c j; 
‘.mnj s<)[0£ oa.ru]^ uq -spues SuiomiApe oqq iCq iom nT U J° uotqoiuqsop 
oqq uo* (mq-rq-oj-oj] popeo) UM04 JOqqoUfB UUMJ qi 04 paUMqevo-qqnog 
poqiuSiui ifuiAeq squvqiqvqui S41 ‘qu;uno|4j3S quoooa -£jO a iq vaudmoo e sbav 
iMtnp ‘oauq s t Sa^i8j, utmipq uj •p.t'UAUjqnos SuioaeApe bum pirn ‘“tump 
40 qq.io^j oqq 04 ojqqq v jC*[ qi 5 poqsixo Xpeojp: qaosop uuqu^ iqq^x, 
oqq jiu.iq aioqq 11] ig ’Q*V fL?,{ ,!U !M0 *^ l,AV s ! l l uo °l°cl 0D ‘ lt, J£ PIP 

os i uutqQ 04 tianqoa siq uo uunj qSnoaqq oqno.i siqq A'q passed ‘‘Q’V 
>jq 9 111 ‘Sueisj, tioniqq 3 s !MPP n £I osmmpq oqjj ’(‘KpH'S i° AU ‘ A *^L ou !l 
-tloo[ quosoad oqq ueqq joqaoqa ojqqq e snqq Suioq) qi jo £uai Xq X[ 
-pjuiiJLio uiM 04110a uuiijQ 01 [4 pits ‘miqoq^ jo isiuq sojiui pp qnoqn 
Hn.uxf jo qsa^y-qq.io^ .10 q4 AO iNI oq) oq ojqqij u (ujoj .10) uiinj jo 
ua\ 0| oqj, *01:4011^ jo Tp}J0<£ oqq oq paBMqsOM Suiqoqo.xqs ‘q.iosop 
0l H 83 !l l ^3°l 0T l^ °1 S0 U IU t *?° 8 qno(p) jo oomqsip v. 
qu puu ‘opuiu snqq A\oqjo oqq aiqqi^ -qsB^-qq.io^ su.nqq oqno.i qiujq 
o.ioq.'A jo uA\oq oqq soi| nuqotj->£ jo qsujq soqiui 59 qnoqy -q.iosop 

mtqiq^ oqq sqatqs ‘josj qoq jo Ama. ^Cq ‘mixqQ oq nuqoqAj uioaj 

oqnoa qoo.iip oqj^ *tn]qoq]q tao.ij so pm 09 J0 OS ^ 8 3°S P nB (sopni 
eg ‘a’bs) eoqj.uun ooaqq qu j; qng :q.iosop mojiij^ uqquj^ oqq in‘ttnqoqAf 
jo qs^'g-qqaojq i 'sia ‘uoiqoanp quojojgip ■» ut qiiiuoj ojoav. g pun g, sq^S 
0l lX jo qso^-qqaoj^ sojira Q9 qnoqaj oaoi[A\oiuos oq qsmn ‘oaoj 

-aioqq ‘sqos oo.iqq osoqq jd ooiqd-pmj oq j, -uuqoq^j jo *^r Bopra QOI 
qnoqu sop uA\oq aoqquj oqj, "cuinr) jo qsu^x (qo.n:iu t sAup c) BOjim 09 
jo 09 ‘ 07 ‘^qiquooj oraus oqq iCpuoiqoBjd ni pnnoj ojoav 'gSK ^ alJ P™ yu H 
oqq jo 9 pun 9 pqog : q8«q,if *pooiqon oq Xuia squiod ^uiAVopoj 
oqq qng[ -uomido popioop Xiiu uijoj oq OjqiqiiiA-u noiqwtojojur Ojqqp ooq 
si o.ioqq ‘quoso.id oqq .10^ *qSJiq ssiqo puooos oqq jo osodsip piM j 

•qoodsoa aoqqo X.ioao ui oopSu Xoqq 
qoiqAi qqiAv ‘ssiqo qsaq oqq qq|A\ pooiqd oq qsnm Xoqq ‘XqpmoistAoad qnrp 
MvajonAx jbou Suipfinq ponma qqo aoqqo oiuos ni .10 ‘uauqiA pouina quoiouu 
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qdi.TOSiumra siq; ;nq; niwpioo si ;i ‘ojqrSoi si ;nq; opp;ip oq; ‘opp.iq 

pun pospiq jCjoa oan boauo[ oq; pun ‘po;\uop;iqo oiuooaq snq Sapi-iAi k;j 
; o opoqAv oq; Xpanou : uo^-BAJOSOjd jo o;n;s p)nq Xioa n ui bi ;p -6040111 
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^rpm-placc of Sets 4-G would seem to belong to the western extremity 
oi the Takla Makan desert. The locality of Set 4 is described a “ :m 
imnjense graveyard in ruins.” This part of the country and laither 
North-West was the scene of the fierce struggles between the Mnh.on- 
madans of Kashgar and the Buddhists of Khotan in the early part of 1 ho 
T2th century. A large cemetery at Ordam Padshah, near Yangi JiiVir, 
marks the site of a great Muhammadan defeat in 1095 A.D. That 
site is now nearly buried in the sands. It was about that time, 
in the 11th century, that Sultan Satuk Rughra Khan succeeded in 
bringing together all the Uighur people into one nation. 59 All this 
would point to a similar conclusion, the 12tli century, for the Macartney 
MSS. As to the chances of conservation of manuscripts uuder the 
condition in which they were found, 1 may qnote the following remarks 
flora Sir T. D. Forsyth’s Report 60 with reference to the castellated 
city, Shahri Nukta Rashid, now more or Us ; completely buried under 
sand:— 


“As an instair, illustrative of tho diy character of the 
climate here, I may iu< ntion that we found sheets of matting, such 
as are used at the present tiny, in the foundations of walls, still in 
excellent preservation under the layers of raw bricks composing 
tlio structure of the battlements, although, us we arc figured and 
ns history tends to prove, tho place has been in ruins for eight 
hundred years.” 

It not unfrequently happens, as Sir T. D. Forsyth remarks, that 
when the In ree wind sweeps over these sand-buried places, objects are 
disclosed ;> view temporarily and again buried under thegrinds. In 
this way, if not as tho result of actual digging after treasure, tho 
Macartney MSS. appear to have been obtained by their Under. 

I will now turn to the other class: those found in Kucliar and 
written in the Brabnu characters. These must be divided into two 
Red-ions : (1) those written in the Northern Indian Gupta, and (2) those 
written in the Central Asian characters. Buddhism was very early intro- 
ducerl into Knclmr, probably us early as the 1st century B.C.,and probably 
through Khotnu, where it was introduced in the 2nd century B.C. 6t In 
the early centuries A. I). it was a stronghold of Buddhism ; later on that 
religion retrogj-nded under tho spreading rivalry of Nestorian Chris¬ 
tianity, and still more ro under that of Muhammadanism. It never quite 


r o Sr, e Sir T. I). Forsjth’p Report of a Mmioti to Yarkand, pp. 122-j:;7 ff. 
to Ibidem, p. 3«. 

H tv.o HouI’h Buddhist Record*, Vol, I, p. lnviii, Vol. II, p 813, 814. Joura 
A *. 8oc. Be ay., Vol LV, y>. IU7. 
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ccnmbed, and later, under the early Mongol conquerors, in the 13th 
century, it partially revived in the Lamaitic form of Buddhism introduced 
from Tibet. This conservation of Buddhism, however, is not of any 


particular importance with regard to the question of the age of the ' 
Knchar manuscripts. The early missionaries of the Buddhist faith were 
natives of Northern India, taking “ India ” in the wider usage of those 
times. They brought with them their Buddhist scriptures written in 
the Northern Indian characters, and when settled in Kuchar, naturally 
used those characters in their own compositions. Their converts, 
the natives of Kuchar, learned the use of those characters from their 
religious teachers. But in their hands they soon began to undergo a 
process of modification, which resulted in what I have called the 
Central Asian Brahnri, but which, perhaps, it may lie better now to cull 
the Kuchari, as I have not met with this alphabet in any manuscripts 
except those which came from Kuchar. 

The initial epoch of that process of modification it seems possible 
to fix with some probability, with the help of the evolution of the 
various forms of ya. I have already {ante, pages 4 aud «5) explained the 
two divergent lines of this evolution in Northern India and Central Asia. 
The Northern Indian evolution commenced in the extreme portion of 
North-Western India (Punjab, Ka^nrir, Gandhara, i.e., the country of 
the Rushans), (say) about 350 A.D., by the introduction of the 
intermediate ya, and completed its course in the modern square ya 
throughout Northern India within little more than two centuries, i.e. t 
about 000 A.I). Prom the same extreme portion of North-Western India 
the Brahmi alphabet, together with Buddhism, had been carried into 
Kuchar. With it naturally went the changes which from time to time 
took place in that alphabet. This is Bliown by tbo case of the Bower 
MS., and by Nos. Ill cib of the Fragments, all coming from Kuchar and 
thus showing that the fashion of writing the intermediate -ya had been 
carried to Kuchar* Now it seems to me evident, that if the process of 
evolution of the Central Asian or Kuchari alphabet had not already 
fully set in before that period of the introduction of the intermediate 
ya, the influence of that intermediate ya ami its resultant square ya 
would have shown itself j n the formation of the Central Amu:, yn. 
But (here is not the smallest trace of it. Tho evolution of the Central 
Asian ya has taken a different course, which proves that it must have 
began at a tinfle when the fashion of writing the intermediate ya had 
not yet begun, or at least had not yet becomo a settled fact in North- 
Western India. That moans that the initial epoch of tlm evolution of 
the Central Asian cannot he well placed later than the fourth or fifth 


century A.D. Further, when once a 


native Kuchari st^lc of writing 
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.d been formed, it follows that by the side of it the Northern Indian" 
style of writing can only have maintained an artificial existence, that.is 
to say, it can only have existed either in manuscripts imported from 
India, or in tho usage of Native Indians who had immigrated into 
Central Asia (Kuchar). It follows further, first, that the maintenance 
of the Northern Indian style in Kuchar (or Central Asia) ceased from 
the time the importation of Indian manuscripts or the immigration of 
Indian Buddhist teachers come to an end; and secondly (which is tho 
main point in tho present argument), that all manuscripts written in 
tho Northern Indian style and discovered in Kuchar must, as regards 
their age, bo judged solely by the rules that apply to Northern Indian 
palaeography. This postulate applies to the Bower MS., to Parts I, II 
and III of tho Weber MSS., to Sets I a and IZ> of the Macartney MSS., 
and to fragments Nos. 1, II, III (exc. Illd), Y-VIIT, XI. It applies 
also to Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 of the Godfrey MSS. As to the final epoch 
of Ihe use of the Northern Indian alphabet in Central Asia ( Kuchar), 
it may be noted that no manuscript lias yet come to light, which 
shows the employment of the final square form of the Northern Indian 
yn. Hence it may fairly be concluded that after the sixth century, 
no more manuscripts wore exported or Buddhist teachers emigrated 
from India to Central Asia. This practically coincides with the great 
Muhammadan invasions, aud is probably to a great extent accounted 
for by the troubles attendenfc on them. 

1 may add that those manuscripts which are found written on 
palm-leaf or birch-bark are evidently importations from India, and it 
may bo noted, as a confirmatory circumstance, that neither the palm-leaf 
fragment No. I, nor the birch-bark fragment No. II, nor the birch-^bark 
Bower MS. shows any trace of the Central Asian stylo of writing. As 
neither tho Tar-palm nor the birch exists in Central Asia (Kuchar), tho 
frets could not well he otherwise. On the other hand, those manuscripts 
in Northern Indian Brahmi, which are found written on paper, I am 
inclined to believe, must Imvo been written in Central Asia by Indian 
Buddhists who laid migrated there from India. 

There remain tho manuscripts written in the Central Asian Brahmi. 
How long tho use of this peculiar mod ideation of the Brahmi remained 
current in Central Asia (Kuclmr), it is forme impossible at present to 
say. I know of no direct evidence. The ruling race in Central Asia,, 
up to the time of the Mongols, were the Uighur tribes of Turks, it is 
wall*known that they were a literate people, and that they adopted a 
modification of the Syrian characters from the Nestorian mis o.umiios 
who came among them from the bill century A.D., if net earlier. This 
modified Syrijje became their uatiotnl chnrnetei... and is known ns the 
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z ‘ghnr. This adoption by them of a species of Syriac characters is 
significant, in view of the fact that there was at the time already in 
uso among them a Sanskritic alphabet, the Central Asian Brahml (not 
to mention at all the artificial Northern Indian). Probably that circum¬ 
stance; shows (1) that the Central Asian Brahml was the peculiar 
property of the Buddhists among thorn, and (2) that Buddhism was 
limited among them to a minority, consisting of monks, hut that the 
bulk of the nation had adopted Christianity, which accounts for their being 
so frequently designated as Tarsi (or Christian). 6 * Later on, the bulk 
of thorn adopted Muhammadanism, and with it the alphabet peculiar to 
it. 1'i’oni this it would follow that as Buddhism gradually dwindled 
among them, tho knowledge and use of the Central Asian BrSfimi died 
out. How soon this was. the case, 1 do not know; but it seems certain 
that the knowledge of that alphabet had entirely died out by tho time 
of the rise of tho Mongol power in the 12th century A.D.: otherwise 
it is difficult to account for the fact of the Uigluir characters being 
selected by a Tibetan Buddhist for,the purpose of forming a Mongol 
alphabet. 63 If the Central Asian Brahmi had still survived at 
lime, one would have expected a Buddhist to choose that peculiarly 
Buddhist alphabet in preference to the Uighur. I am disposed to 
believe that it had already died out some oeuturies previous to the 
elaboration of the Mongol characters. 

Arranged chronologically, the manuscripts in the Centrul Asian 
Brahml may bo placed thus: Fragments Illd, IV and XX are the 
earliest and nmy belong to the 5th century A.D. Next come Parts 
IV, V, VI, VII of tho Wcher MSS., which may belong to tho 61 h 
century. Thea follow Part VI of the Weber MSS. and Fragment X, 
which may be assigned to tho 6th or 7th centuries. Lastly come Part 
IX of tho Weber MSS. and Fragment XII, which may bo as late as the 
Sth contury. The Godfrey MSS., Nos. 6-15, which arc written in the 
cursivo Central Asian, are difficult to adjudge, and 1 will not attempt 
to estimate their exact age. 
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With regard to the language in which the Central Asian nmmis- 
onpfw nro written, it may be noted that tho following are written in 
Turkl ( Uighur ? ). First: the Godfrey MSS. Nos. I and 5 (Plato IY\ 
which are written in Northern Indian Brahmi; and secondly, Part IX 
of the 1\ eber MbS. and the Kashgar MS., which are wall ion in Central 
Asiau Brahrah lo the latter may be added the Godfrey MSS. Nos. 6—15, 
which are in an unknown (Turki or Chinese) language, and in our; ivo 


M See N. Kliak Tdritfi p. 9tj. 

See Kocppcu’e <ks Bn'Mha, Vot, II, pp. 00, 100, 
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^ihtral Asian. It will bo scon, that only a small number of manuscripts 
are written in a language which is not Sanskrit; the majority are written 
in Sanskrit. This goes to confirm the fact, also otherwise known, that, as 
a rule, the Turkl-TJigliur used their own Uighur characters for their native 
literature, and the Bralimi, whether of the Northern Indian or of the 
Central Asian type, was practically limited to the Buddhists and to 
Sanskrit literature imported by them from India. And this farther 
tends to show that the employment of the Central /Asian typo of Bralimi 
is not likely to have survived for very long the cessation of the use of 
,tho Northern Indian typo of Bralimi. The latter, as I havo shown, 
must have censed lo be in use with the cessation of importations from 
India, in the 7th century A. D. 


P. S. I have just noticed that the ancient namo of Kashgar and 
of the country round about was Suit. See Beal’s Buddhist Records, 
Vol. II, p. 306, note; also N. Elias’ TariM-i-Rashidl, p. 8, note. Hi* 
curious that, the documents, Nos.8 and others among the Godfrey MSS., 
(see ante , p. 23) begin with Salt, followed by a numeral. Could it be a 
date ? 
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